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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


HEN the clock struck 

W three times, Nehemiah 

Caxton opened his eyes, 
blinked at the ghostly half light out- 
side his window and with a shiver put 
his bare feet on the cold, uncarpeted 
floor. He dressed, pulled on his heaviest 
boots, and took from its peg in the old 
oaken cupboard his ancient shotgun. 
He closed the shed door behind him 
and, swinging the gun over his shoul- 
der, plunged into a wood road. 

His gray beard stuck out straight like 
a fender under his hooked nose; his 
blue eyes gleamed balefully. 

‘*T may bean old man,’’ he muttered, 
‘*but I’ll show ’em! Guess they’ve 
forgot ’bout the time I went up arter 
Jake Bingham!’ 

When after three hours’ arduous trav- 
eling Nehemiah came to the little spruce 
nubble above the deep hole in Abol, he 
sat wearily down and leaned against 
the roots of a big tree. A fat red squir- 
rel perched on a lofty limb and chat- 
tered angrily at the old man. An hour 
passed, then another, and another. From 
his pocket Nehemiah Caxton drew three 
bread-and-butter sandwiches. Presently 
he slept, for he was a very aged man. 

Nehemiah had set forth on that gray 
September morning to catch Jed Mac- 
Key in the act of dynamiting the big 
pool in Abol. Hiram Jeggs and Elna- 
than Griffin had said that such was Jed 
MacKey’s intention. They had implied, 
moreover, that for a long time Jed 
MacKey had been maliciously breaking 
the game laws, that he had shot deer 
out of season, trapped beaver and killed 
a cow moose. Nehemiah failed to con- 
sider that Jed MacKey was fat and 
guileless, and that Hiram Jeggs and 
Elnathan Griffin were the most invet- 
erate practical jokers in the town of 
Sedgwick. He heard and believed. 

One day, the week before, Nehemiah 
had gone up the old wagon road to 
Wriggler Pond and laid in wait for Jed 
MacKey. Because Nehemiah’s eyes 
were blurred by time, he had not seen, 
as he lay half asleep in the hemlocks, 
the big, broad figure that crossed the 
dry clearing behind him, stopped sud- 
denly on catching a glimpse of the 
recumbent officer, retraced its steps and 
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lay down in the pine thicket 
until Nehemiah had gone. But 
Nehemiah had found in three differ- 
ent places indications that trout 
pools in Abol had been dynamited. 

Had Nehemiah seen the big, broad 
figure with the mop of yellow hair 
he would not have believed so readily that 
Jed MacKey was responsible for the nefarious 
deeds of which he had found unmistakable 
signs, and he might have been more cautious 
in approaching the marauder. There was some- 
thing pathetic in the faithful old man, worn- 
out by the long tramp, and asleep at his post. 
Possibly if the well-meaning but thoughtless 
jokers of Sedgmore could have seen him, they 
would have felt contrition for their heartless- 
ness. Hiram Jeggs and Elnathan Griffin did 
not know of the mute evidence that had made 
their wild ‘‘yarn’’ plausible to Nehemiah. 

At last the sun began to wane and the 
shadows to lengthen. Nehemiah slept on, but 
down from the thick scrub growth of fir and 
sprucé slunk a big man with blue eyes and 
yellow hair. Making his way carefully to the 
brink of the deep pool, he unslung a pack from 
his back and laid it carefully on a patch of 
cool green moss. He looked cautiously up- 
stream and downstream and behind him. 

Then taking something from the pack, he 
attached a long white fuse to it and, leaning 
over, lowered it into deep water. An end of 
the white fuse still remained above the surface. 
The man struck a match and bent forward. 

The pool was as smooth as glass. It reflected 
every tree and shrub. A small bird fluttered 
across the river and alighted in the old pine 
under which Nehemiah Caxton lay asleep. The | 
man ran back from the pool, crouched under 
a big rock and waited. 

A muffied boom, not unlike the thud of a 
ball on a catcher’s mitt, broke the silence. The 
water in the pool boiled and bubbled. It was 
roiled by sand and waterlogged sticks; it rip- 
pled against the banks in eddying waves. 
Leaving the rock, the man crouched at the out- 
let where he could watch the surface of the 
stream. Just above him a fish with speckled 
sides and reddish-golden gills rose belly up. 
The man caught it in his hand and with a 
smile laid it high up on the mossy shore. An- 
other fish appeared, and still another. 
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stirred uneasily under the pine. 
He opened his eyes, and instead 
of the low ceiling of his own 
bedroom saw blue sky through lacy 
tufts of pine needles. He blinked and 
winked as he gathered his scattered 
thoughts. Slowly he remembered the 
taunts of Hiram Jeggs, the wickedness of Jed 
MacKey, his duty as deputy game warden, the 
purpose of that early morning start. Sighing 
as he thought of the futility of his great effort, 
he sat up slowly. 

Suddenly he caught his breath and held his 
hand behind his ear. From the deep pool came 
the sound of something splashing in the water. 
Thinking that it might be a duck or some 
small animal, Nehemiah scrambled cautiously 
to his feet and pushed aside the boughs that 
concealed him. His heart leaped; he felt 
strangely faint. Instead of a little wild beast, 
he beheld a big-boned, broad-shouldered man, 
with yellow hair and blue eyes. The man was 
picking up fish—dynamited fish! 

The old man paused in an agony of doubt, 
for never in the history of Sedgmore had 
Nehemiah Caxton faced an unknown outlaw. 

‘*By the great horn spoon!’’ he gasped, 
clutching at his gray beard. ‘‘He might ha’ 
shot me!’’ 

Then Nehemiah Caxton regained his self- 
control. With infinitely painstaking care he 
crept back out of sight and down from the 
nubble. He made his way noiselessly to the 
shore of the big pool. 

At that very moment an astounding thing 
came to pass: up from the depths of the water 


| floated the grandfather of all trout. To the 


protruding blue eyes of the lawless fisherman 
that trout seemed longer than any yardstick; 
its great girth stood for pounds and pounds of 
sheer dead weight. It was a vast patriarchal 
trout. It was barely stunned!’ Its tail moved 
slowly ; its fins twitched spasmodically. Before 
long it would revive and escape. It was the 
largest trout that the yellow-haired man had 
ever seen, and his blue eyes covetously meas- 
ured its shining length. 

Running down to the rocky place in the 
stream, the man crossed quickly. His foot 
slipped and he slumped knee-deep in icy water, 
but he did not hesitate. He fixed his eyes on 
that huge half-stunned fish, and ran straight 
up the bank until he could almost reach the 
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prize. The fish flopped and turned 
nearly over—the man was afraid 
he should lose it. He leaned out 
as far as he dared. His fingers could not 
quite reach the speckled sides, but a 
little eddy was bringing them inch by 
inch close to the shore. The man waited 
breathlessly, so intent on that colossal 
trout that he did not hear the click of 
a boot heel behind him. 

Nehemiah Caxton, trying to hold his 
breath because he feared that the sound 
of it might stir the stranger to a fit of 
uncontrollable fury, crept round the 
foot of the little hill. With his shotgun 
clenched tightly in his two hands, he 
peered over a clump of dwarfed birches. 
Not two arms’ lengths from him squat- 
ted the huge, fierce-faced man whose 
swelling muscles could have made short 
work of three or four old men like 
Nehemiah Caxton. The constable shiv- 
ered with cold fear. 

‘*By the great horn spoon,’’ he said, 
so faintly that he could not be heard, 
**T dassn’t shoot him! Sure as preach- 
ing they’d lock me up! What’ll I do? 
What’ll I do?’’ 

As Nehemiah stared at the fish that 
was slowly being wafted to the stran- 
ger’s reaching fingers, his anger at this 
violation of the law increased four- 
fold. He was an aged man, and he was 
afraid, but his courage transcended fear. 
He thought of the taunts and asper- 
sions cast at him by Hiram Jeggs and 
Elnathan Griffin, of the waning repu- 
tation of his valor in the far -away 
town of Sedgmore, and of the monu- 
mental triumph that forty years before 
had crowned his entry into Sedgmore 
with the notorious Jake Bingham in his 
clutches. He peeped over the tops of the 
birches at the kneeling stranger, and 
determination steeled his heart. 

Laying the shotgun on the ground, 
Nehemiah Caxton crept with infinite 
caution round the clump of birches and 
crouched like an old gray cat. At the 
very moment when the stranger’s fin- 


‘gers closed round the colossal trout, 


Nehemiah sprang suddenly forward 
and rushed on the stranger with all his 
might and main. Nehemiah’s bony right 
fist thumped on the stranger’s back. 
As with a startled yell the stranger 
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HELEN AS HITON $ POEM 
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her desk to write a poem. It would be 

her first, although she was now sixteen 
years old. Paper of a delicate ¢ream color lay 
before her, and a fountain pen, a valued birth- 
day gift, was in her hand. The sunlight of a 
winter afternoon fell over her left shoulder, 
and a satisfactory silence pervaded the house. 
Nothing was lacking except inspiration, and 
that she expected at any moment. 

The telephone rang, and Helen went into 
the hall. 

‘‘No, Mrs. Marston,’’ she said, ‘‘mother is 
away; but I can tell you just how to bake 
them. You can do nicely without pork. ’’ 

There followed minute directions, and 
when they were finished Helen returned to 
her desk and tried to free her mind from all 
interest in Mrs. Marston’s beans. She was 
still gazing at the spotless paper in front of 
her when Uncle Will, the doctor, ran in 
quite unceremoniously. 

‘*People all away ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Father and mother have gone to Boston 
with the children, and won’t be back till 
ten o’clock,’’ she explained. 

‘‘Don’t you feel rather deserted ?’’ asked 
Uncle Will. 

‘‘Oh, I’m rather glad to be alone this 
afternoon. I’m writing a poem,’’ she admit- 
ted half defiantly. 

‘‘Oh, I see!’’ said Uncle Will, glancing 
at the desk, although as a matter of fact 
he saw nothing. 

‘‘Of course you are laughing inside,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You think, just as Lena Houghton 
does, that there is no poetry in me. She 
showed me one of hers this morning that 
she is going to send to the Enterprise, and 
when I said that I’d like to write one she 
laughed. She said that in everyday affairs 
I was the most efficient girl she knew, but 
that I couldn’t write a line of poetry any 
more than I could fly. So I told myself that 
I would write a poem this very day; and 
when I say I’ll doa thing I generally do it. ’’ 

‘*T have noticed that,’’ admitted the 
doctor. ‘‘May I ask the nature of the pro- 
posed poem ?’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know exactly. I want it 
to be sensible and cheerful. Lena’s poetry 
is sweet, but too sad.’’ 

‘‘Good! If you can write a nice, cheerful 
poem, I’d even like to read it myself. It is a 
doleful song that I’ve been hearing to-day. 
For one thing there’s this shortage of coal that 
everyone is talking about. ’’ 

‘*We have barely enough to get through to- 
morrow with,’’ said Helen; ‘‘but we have the 
promise of a ton Monday. ’’ 

‘“‘Then I’ve just come from old Mr. Eve- 
leth’s,’’ the doctor continued. ‘‘Nothing much 
the matter with him physically, but he’s down 
in the dumps. Country on the brink of destruc- 
tion, Germany sure to win, better have kept 
out of the war, and so on. In a younger man 
I should call it lack of patriotism; but in his 
case I can only prescribe a tonic, though it 
isn’t the kind he needs. ’’ 

Uncle Will rose to go. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘let 
us hope that the muse will be kind. I don’t by 
any means think that you have no poetry in 
you. There’s more than one kind, though. 


Hie ASHTON had seated herself at 
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There’s the poetry of deeds, as O@ 
well as the poetry of words.”’ 

Time was passing, and Uncle 
Will’s call had been an interruption; 
but perhaps it had been suggestive, 
too. The shortage of coal was certainly 
no subject for a poem, but how about The 
Poetry of Deeds? That promised well. 


Helen took up her pen, but laid it down 


can spare a little. I tell ’em one 
arm’s gone, and the other one’s 
rheumaticky ; but, thank goodness, 
I’m not weak-kneed yet! Now you mark 
my words, ’’ and the old man proceeded to 
fight the war out to a righteous conclusion. 

Helen herself was so thoroughly convinced 
that a daring thought came to her. 

‘‘Do you know Mr. James Eveleth, Cousin 









again as the doorbell rang. She stepped to the | George?’’ she asked, at her first opportunity. 
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NOTHING WAS LACKING EXCEPT INSPIRATION, AND THAT SHE 
EXPECTED AT ANY MOMENT 


window for a preliminary view ; she could not 
see the face of the man who stood on the steps, 
but his empty coat sleeve identified him. 

‘*Tt’s Cousin George Hartwell, come in from 
Moorland to spend Sunday,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘tand nobody home but me!’’ 

It was not that Cousin George would be hard 
to entertain. All that he required was some 
one to talk to, and Helen would do perfectly 
well. She had always liked to hear him, too, 
and had learned more about the Civil War 
from his lips than from all the books at school. 
It was merely that she had planned her after- 
noon differently. 

But this time the veteran’s talk was not con- 
fined to the past. 

‘‘T got a line from your father yesterday, 
and he put in a word about the war news being 
kind of discouraging. That started me right 
over here. I’ve got courage enough so that I 





‘*T used to know him,’’ replied the old man. 

‘*T wish he could hear you,’’ said Helen. 
‘‘He doesn’t get out much, and he is terribly 
blue. Thinks we are the same as beaten. ’’ 

‘*T should admire to converse with him,’’ 
said Cousin George heartily. 

Fifteen minutes later Helen had seen her 
cousin warmly welcomed by Mr. Eveleth, and, 
excusing herself, had left him to his mission of 
good cheer. 

‘*Now,’’ she said as she hastened homeward, 
‘*T’ll have an hour or so, anyway, and I be- 
lieve I’ve got an idea.’’ 

At the back door she found Tommy Collins 
waiting. Tommy was the son of a brakeman who 
lived in a small house, owned by Mr. Ashton, 
on an adjoining street. Although he was only 
six years old, Tommy succeeded in making the 
situation at his house quite clear. Father was 





away on his run; mother’s right hand was 


bandaged on account of a recent scald ; coal that 
had been expected had not come, and the one 
fire in the house was almost out. An empty 
coal hod that the boy had brought was signifi- 
cant of what was expected. Obviously, the 
present limited supply in the Ashton basement 
must be still further reduced, and Helen her- 
self must take the coal over. 

She found Mrs. Collins’s fire indeed in the 
last stages of decay, and she followed Tommy 
into the cellar in the quest of kindlings. There 
her quick eye caught sight of something that 
seemed to warrant investigation. 

‘*T believe you have a coal mine right 
in your cellar,’’ she declared, after the fire 
had been replenished. ‘‘Where is your 
ashes sifter ?’’ 

‘‘Why, we haven’t any,’’ said Mrs. Col- 
lins. 

‘‘Well, I’ll be back in a minute,’’ said 
Helen; and in something more than that 
time she again appeared, armed with a 
sifter, and provided with an old waterproof 
coat and a sweeping cap. 

For more than an hour she worked in 
the cellar, and then emerged dusty but tri- 
umphant. 

‘*There,’’ she said, ‘‘that will last till 
Monday, and there is more where that 
came from.’’ 

‘*T don’t know how to thank you,”’ said 
Mrs. Collins. ‘‘And to think of getting all 
that coal from those ashes. I told my man 
he ought to sift ’em, but he thought it 
wouldn’t pay.’’ 

‘tOh, we must never think that saving 
won’t pay,’’ said Helen pleasantly. ‘‘Will- 
ful waste makes woeful want, they say.’’ 

‘‘Why, that’s poetry!’’ said Mrs. Collins, 
whose spirits had revived with the genial 
heat. 

‘*What’s poetry ?’’ asked Helen. 

‘‘Why, what you just said,’’ and she re- 
peated the sage utterance. 

IIelen joined in the laugh, and then 
hurried away, for she had suddenly remem- 
bered Cousin George, and feared that he 
had returned to find the doors inhospitably 
locked against him. 

That, however, was not the case, as she 
learned on calling at the Eveleths’. 

‘He is still here, and we have persuaded 
him to stay to supper,’’ said young Mrs. 

Eveleth. ‘tI haven’t seen father so much like 
himself for months,’’ she added. 

Thereupon Helen went home and had just 
time enough to remove the traces of her recent 


activities, and to eat her own light repast, be- 


fore Cousin George came back, with conversa- 
tional powers quite unimpaired. 

It was nearly midnight when the rest of the 
family arrived ; slow train service had delayed 
them. Helen, very tired and sleepy, was glad 
to escape to her room. But had she decided to 
put off until to-morrow what she had promised 
to do to-day ? Not she—not Helen. 

‘* Let’s see, how did that go?’’ she said 
roguishly to her image in the glass. 

Then she took her new pen, and while the 
clock in a neighboring steeple was striking 
twelve she dashed off her poem: 


We must never think that saving won’t pay; 
Willful waste makes woeful want, they say. 





plunged off the rock into the deep, cold pool, 
the clutching fingers of Nehemiah’s left hand 
caught his flying heel. With an agility remark- 
able in so old a man Nehemiah grasped the 
stranger’s feet, one in each hand, and soused 
him in the icy water of the Abol. The stranger 
bellowed and writhed and twisted in futile 
endeavor to get hold of his heartless captor, 
but Nehemiah ducked him deeper still. The 
stranger gasped and groaned and grunted; but 
Nehemiah, whose hat had fallen off and whose 
face was terrible to look upon, yelled in fury: 

‘* You would dynamite trout round here, 
would you? Wal, I’ll larn you, by heck, so 
you won’t never do it no more!’’ 

When the stranger’s breath came from the 
water in big, gurgling bubbles, Nehemiah 
pulled him up so that he could fill his lungs 
before going down again, then soused him head 
and heels in the foaming river. 

Suddenly the stranger twisted, turned, and 
clutched at Nehemiah’s legs. A hard hand 
closed on the old man’s ankles. Two blazing 
eyes shot a glance of hate into Nehemiah’s face. 
The stranger’s grip was like steel. He drew 
himself out of the water; he arched his back; 
he wrenched his whole great body so that 
Nehemiah, to save himself from pitching into 
the river, let go the stranger’s feet. 

With a grin that showed his long yellow 
teeth, —a gloating grin that boded ill for Con- 
stable Nehemiah Caxton,—the stranger slowly 
drew himself up on the ledge. 

A minute before, Nehemiah Caxton had been 
afraid, but now it seemed to him that the 
time of his fear had receded into an almost 
prehistoric past. Nehemiah looked down at 
the stranger’s big shoes, his massive legs, his 
broad shoulders. With unnatural coolness Nehe- 
miah realized that, if the stranger succeeded in 





climbing up on the bank, the office of town con- 
stable of Sedgmore and assistant game warden 
of Piscataquis County would be vacant. Lean- 
ing over, he grabbed the stranger’s nose. Ex- 
erting all the strength of forearm that he had 
gained from milking two or more cows morning 
and evening every day for over sixty years, 
Nehemiah Caxton squeezed the stranger’s nose 
between his thumb and forefinger. 

The stranger’s face turned purple from 
wrath and lack of wind, but, breathing through 
his mouth and clutching frantically at the old 
man’s legs, he continued to climb. Nehemiah, 
who had intended to smother his enemy into 
submission, turned white at this evidence of 
the man’s resourcefulness. But as the stranger 
thrust out a knee to gain hold on the ledge, and 
reached toward his belt, where dangled an ugly 
dirk, Nehemiah suddenly conceived a masterly 
coup. Still holding the man’s nose firmly with 
his right hand, he leaned over, filled his left 
hand with sand, and threw the sand straight 
into the stranger’s open mouth. The stranger 
choked, gasped, coughed, let go Nehemiah’s 
ankles, clutched vainly at the ledge and, fight- 
ing desperately for air, toppled off the rock and 
landed in the water with a terrific splash. 

As the stranger had reached for that colossal 
trout, so now Nehemiah Caxton reached for 
the stranger. Nehemiah’s lean fingers twined 
in the man’s hair. When in impotent fury the 
dynamiter made a last grab for his knife, Nehe- 
miah pushed him down into the limpid waters 
of the Abol. Bellows were converted into bub- 
bles; the knife sank to the bottom of the river. 
For five minutes Nehemiah Caxton ducked 
that yellow-haired man; then he pulled him 
out, considerably more than half-drowned. 

‘*Now, by the great horn spoon, you dynamit- 
ing scoundrel,’’ said Nehemiah in a cracked, 





high-pitched voice, as he picked up his gun, 
‘grab your bag and trot on ahead of me!’’ 

The stranger was weak and sick, and loath 
to obey, but he looked once into the steely gray 
eyes under the bushy gray brows and, turning 
without a word, ‘‘trotted.’’ 

Bedraggled and weak though the stranger 
was, his face, could Nehemiah have seen it, 
would sorely have alarmed that aged official; 
the stranger’s lips were parted in a crafty grin. 
Nehemiah’s trouble was not over yet. 

Back over the long ridge they labored, up 
the rough trail that wound between great boul- 
ders ; they climbed through the spruces and the 
white birches to the very summit of the ridge, 
and there, because Nehemiah was ‘‘winded,’’ 
they stopped to rest. When the stranger glanced 
back at the swift, silent river far down be- 
yond the alders, Nehemiah Caxton shoved the 
muzzle of the gun into his face and sharply 
ordered him to turn round and mind his own 
business ; but, as the stranger turned, Nehemiah 
caught a fleeting glimpse of a vindictive smile. 

Now that the brief excitement of the conflict 
was over, Nehemiah felt faint and weak and 
old, but he dared not rest for long. Down the 
long, straight wood road that dips beyond the 
ridge, he trudged with his prisoner. They 
passed the ancient logging yard in which are 
rotting logs and dry stumps; they passed the. 
North Branch Road and came at last to the 
old Smoches camp, where a man was standing 
in the underbrush. The man was short and fat; 
he had round, rosy cheeks and a furry little 
moustache. The man was Jed MacKey! 

Nehemiah’s heart sank like a leaden plum- 
met. He had been anticipating a triumphant 
arrival at Sedgmore with this yellow-haired 
criminal, the confusion of scoffers, the retrieval 





of his reputation for valor, and a triumph 


like that of the almost forgotten affair of 
Jake Bingham. The sudden appearance of Jed 
MacKey sent the house of dreams tumbling 
down on Nehemiah’s gray head. 

Jed MacKey eyed Nehemiah and the stran- 
ger closely, twitched his feeble little moustache, 
rolled his pale blue eyes, and advanced toward 
the two, with the wabbling, peculiar gait that 
distinguished Jed from other men. 

Nehemiah realized that he was under heavy 
odds, that two young men were arrayed against 
him and that rescue of the yellow-haired stran- 
ger was imminent, but he was no longer afraid. 
The fighting spirit of his early youth had come 
back to him. His veined hand was thin and 
wrinkled, his arm was feeble, but his nerves 
were steady and his head was cool. He watched 
Jed MacKey cross the old yard, he watched 
him approach through the alders ; then, stepping 
back out of reach of the yellow-haired stranger, 
he turned the muzzle of his shotgun on Jed, 
and shouted, ‘‘Stop or I’ll shoot!’’ 

Jed MacKey, staring into the barrels of 
Nehemiah’s old shotgun, turned pale. With a 
yell he fled through the alders. Jed was short 
and fat and clumsy. He tripped over roots and 
crashed into logs, until finally he fell sprawling 
behind a huge pine trunk. 

In the nick of time Nehemiah turned from 
the humorous spectacle of Jed MacKey’s flight. 
With bent shoulders and squared jaw the 
yellow-haired stranger was crouched cat-like 
for a spring. Nehemiah whipped the muzzle of 
the shotgun into his face. 

‘*Vamoose, ye durned varmint!’’ he cried. 

Nehemiah’s finger was on the trigger, and 
Nehemiah’s eyes blazed with fiery passion. 
Down the road the stranger plodded; behind 
him, gun in hand, trotted Nehemiah. 

Jed MacKey, when he had recovered his 
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wind, rose from his prostrate position behind 
the pine stump, twitched his moustache, and 
muttered, ‘‘Hoskins, who’d ’a’ thought it!’’ 

Presently he emerged from the alders and 
started down the road after Nehemiah. He was 
frightened, but he did his duty as he saw it. 
‘¢By Hoskins!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Must be 
Nehemiah’s addled his intellect. I’d best push 
along and see what I can do!’’ 

Nehemiah did not look back at Jed. He 
jogged down the valley of Cedar Brook, over 
the swamp and up the long hill. But as Nehe- 
miah and the stranger climbed the hill the 
stranger’s smile grew broader, and the un- 
pleasant twinkle flashed brighter in his eye. 
Over the tree tops appeared a slim white line 
of smoke. The stranger thrust two fingers into 
his mouth and whistled shrilly. 

Nehemiah was no fool. ‘‘Stop!’’ he cried. 

Then, when the stranger whistled again, Ne- 
hemiah realized that he must act; gritting his 
teeth, he lifted the butt of the old shotgun, rose 
on his toes, and with some caution but not too 
gently brought it down on the stranger’s head. 

The stranger dropped in a limp heap, but up 
the hillside came, running swiftly, a man who 
carried an axe. Nehemiah caught the grip of the 
shotgun and, crooking his finger on the trigger, 
tried to cock it. His thumb fumbled confusedly 
over the breech; his face turned as gray as 
his silvery hair; he had broken the hammer! 
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As the newcomer came rapidly nearer, Nehe- 
miah felt older and feebler and more helpless 
than ever before, but then and there he made 
up his mind to die fighting. He threw the use- 
less gun to his shoulder and squinted down 
the gray steel barrel. 

‘*Stand whar ye be,’’ he yelled, ‘‘or by the 
great horn spoon, I’ll fill ye full of lead!’’ 

The stranger laughed loudly. He had very 
keen eyes, and he had seen Nehemiah fumbling 
for the broken hammer. 

Nehemiah Caxton stood astride his prisoner, 
clubbed his gun and faced his foe. As the man 
closed in, Nehemiah swung his gun. Axe and 
shotgun crashed together; the axe head flew 
through the air in a glittering are, and the rifle 
fell from Nehemiah’s numbed hands. 

The newcomer was large and powerful. He 
smiled as he reached forward to grapple with 
Nehemiah ; his face was hard and cruel. 

Out of the corner of his eye Nehemiah saw 
another short, fat combatant, with a little yellow 
moustache, running up behind the grinning 
stranger, and knew that the end was very near. 
It was to bea fight of one against three! Kneel- 
ing on his yellow-haired prisoner, Nehemiah 
struck with clenched fists and grappled the 
stranger’s knees; but the other forced him on 
his back. Nehemiah felt great fingers grip his 
throat; he struggled bravely, but he could not 
breathe; the forest reeled in great circles; the 
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sun came down from the sky and seared his 
eyeballs. Then he was suddenly free! No one 
was attacking him! He gasped, felt of his 
bruised throat, and sat up. 

His assailant was writhing on the ground 
with purple face and protruding tongue; Jed 
MacKey had thrown a belt round his neck and 
was pulling it tight. 

‘*Hustle, Nehemiah, and tie his hands!’’ 
panted Jed. ‘‘I’ve got him now, but I don’t 
know how long I can hold him.’’ 

Nehemiah sought no explanation. Without 
understanding in the least, he pulled out his 
handcuffs, forgotten until now, pulled off his 
suspenders to use for cords, and proceeded with 
all haste to tie the stranger. 

‘*You see,’’ Jed panted, when the two pris- 
oners were revived and on their feet, ‘‘I thought 
you mus’ ’ave gone crazy when you p’inted 
the gun at me.’’ 

Nehemiah chewed his tongue reflectively. 
‘*You didn’t dynamite no fish?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, sir, not me!’’ exclaimed Jed. 

‘*Wal, by the great horn spoon, there do be 
some liars in Sedgmore!’’ Nehemiah asserted, 
as he ran his fingers through his beard. ‘‘Be 
that as it may, you two critters trot!’’ 

Every step of the seven miles to Sedgmore 
one or the other of the strangers felt the muzzle 
of Jed MacKey’s revolver bumping against his 
back, but Nehemiah Caxton carried the weapon 
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as befitted the constable of Sedgmore and as- 
sistant game warden of Piscataquis County. 
In the early evening the four marched into 
Sedgmore, straight to Hiram Jeggs’s store, 
where were assembled the male citizens of Sedg- 
more, from Hiram Jeggs to Elnathan Griffin. 

‘*Wal,’’ said Nehemiah cheerfully, ‘*I 
cotched ’em, and it wa’n’t Jed MacKey, arter 
all! But Jed done good work assistin’ the offi- 
cer of the law!’’ 

The citizens of Sedgmore rose and stared in 
voiceless wonder, and their silence was the 
truest tribute ever laid at the feet of Nehemiah 
Caxton. Nor was their wonder less when, three 
weeks later, Nehemiah Caxton received from 
the hands of Hiram Jeggs, in his capacity of 
postmaster, a huge official document contain- 
ing a draft for five hundred dollars in full 
payment of the reward for the capture of Carl 
Carlsen and Ole Andersen, desperadoes, who 
had fled to Abol from the Rangeley Lake region 
after killing a cook and terrifying all the 
country by their evil deeds. 

That very week Nehemiah Caxton, having 
shared the reward with Jed MacKey, gave 
public thanks at Wednesday-night prayer meet- 
ing and resigned his office to rest after his long 
career. A banquet was given to him by the 
town of Sedgmore, and a silver medal by the 
Fish and Game Commission, and he is remem- 
bered as a brave and efficient officer of the law. 
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FIGHTING DIRT Gy Rupert Blue 


IRT, which has been 
D well defined as ‘‘mis- 

placed matter,’’ is 
not, contrary to the general opinion, harmful 
of itself. A man works in an office in one 
corner of which lies a pile of dirt and filth. 
Beyond the fact that the odors from this mound 
of misplaced matter may annoy him, the office 
worker does not suffer from the dirt or its 
effects so long as no particle of the substance 
enters his body. That is what I mean by saying 
that dirt, considered alone, is not harmful. It 
is the effects of dirt that are so extremely dan- 
gerous. The man in the office may be extremely 
careful not to touch the filth or to allow his 
clothes to come into contact with it, but flies or 
other insects that find a ready and convenient 
breeding place in the corner may introduce 
some of the dirt into his body. 








itarian of his day, dirt has been held an 

enemy to health. For many years it was 
believed that dirt bred disease—in other words, 
that the bacilli of disease were spontaneously 
generated in dirt and that, therefore, the mis- 
placed matter was of itself very harmful. That 
theory has been proved false. Disease germs do 
not generate spontaneously, any more than a 
field of corn will grow without seed. But they 
do multiply very rapidly, and, unfortunately, 
the common carriers of those germs—flies, fleas 
and other insects—are also very prolific. The 
danger of dirt is that it provides a breeding 
place for the carriers of the germs. 

The potential effect of unguarded dirt is 
easily seen in the results that it causes. Garbage 
that is not properly guarded attracts rats and 
provides them with a means of sustenance. The 
result is an increase in the number of rats, 
which in turn harbor fleas. Fleas are very dan- 
gerous to man because they transmit plague, a 
rat disease, to human beings. 

Dry dirt is an excellent breeding place for 
fleas, whereas moist filth supplies the common 
house fly—one of the most deadly enemies to 
mankind—with an attractive home in which 
to rear its family. 

Other things being equal, personal unclean- 
liness lowers our resistance to disease and, 
besides, renders us less careful about other dirt. 
The man who bathes every day, for example, 
is likely to avoid dirt more scrupulously than 
the person to whom a bath is a monthly event. 

The conditions in the trenches abroad are 
an excellent example of the modern campaign 
against dirt and its invariable ally, disease. 
Probably never before in the history of the 
world have soldiers been so carefully guarded 
against the harmful results of dirt. Military ob- 
Servers report that the fighting men have their 
regularly appointed barbers, dentists, manicur- 
ists and chiropodists. To keep them neat and 
attractive in appearance? Not atall. To prevent 
the presence of dirt, as far as possible, by the 
systematic care of its common lodging places. 

Another weapon in the campaign against 
dirt that has come into use during the war in 
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Europe is the antiseptic uniform. Military 
surgeons noticed some time ago that a man 
wounded by a rifle bullet rarely suffered from 
any complications of his wound, because the 
bullet drilled a clean hole. The wounds caused 
by pieces of shrapnel, however, were almost 
always infected, because the shrapnel forced 
particles of the dirty uniform into the wound. 
On that account, a large number of the troops 
abroad have been equipped with uniforms sat- 
urated with an antiseptic. 

During the Russo-Japanese War the Japa- 
nese set an excellent example to the world of 
what cleanliness means to the modern fighting 
man. For example, it is the rule of the Japa- 
nese navy that every sailor, before going into 
action, shall, if possible, take a thorough bath 
and put on a clean uniform. Virtually all the 
fighting units in the war in Europe have taken 
advantage of these modern ideas concerning 
sanitation and hygiene, with the result that 
this conflict, the greatest in history, is also un- 
doubtedly the cleanest. Every army in Europe 
is fighting two enemies: the men on the other 
side of the trenches and the disease in its own. 

Consideration of war leads naturally to a 
consideration of wounds, although only a small 
fraction of the wounds of the world are re- 
ceived during war time. Here, too, dirt plays 
a highly dangerous réle, for an open wound 
invites disease germs to enter directly into the 
body without making use of any intermediate 
channel. 

Before the time of Lister, the great surgeon 
of sanitation who added so much to the world’s 
knowledge of the effects of dirt and of the best 
means to combat it, wounds were almost always 
infected. Blood poisoning or gangrene would 
set in, so that even if the patient survived he 
often had to lose an arm or a leg. 

Lister proved the immense value of antisep- 
tics, but the world has progressed far since 
Lister’s day. Now, the surgeon has less need 
for antiseptics because he uses instruments and 
wrappings that are absolutely free from dirt 
of any kind. He thoroughly sterilizes his sur- 
gical instruments; he covers his hands with 
sterilized rubber gloves so that he can penetrate 
into the interior of the body of the patient 
without carrying infection; and finally, he 
dresses the wound with sterile gauze that 
effectually prevents dirt or disease germs of 
any kind from entering. In consequence sur- 
geons are enabled every day to perform opera- 
tions that were undreamed of twenty years ago. 
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which is a synonym for the cleanliness 
of the environment, and hygiene — the 
cleanliness of the person — are matters to be 
taken care of only by the health authorities, 
the physicians and the surgeons. That belief 
is a vast potential danger to the community. 
Every man, woman and child in the world 
owes to his fellow man a double duty of hygiene 


Ts many people believe that sanitation, 
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and sanitation—the duty to keep himself clean 
in order that he may not unwittingly help to 
multiply disease germs, and the duty to care 
for his property, even if it is only the drawer 
of a table or a corner of the yard, so that the 
carriers of bacilli may not find a pleasant habi- 
tation there. If we are clean, our neighbors 
will suffer less; and if they are clean, we shall 
suffer less. Sanitation may be compared to a 
long chain, made up of links in the shape of 
human beings and their property: the entire 
chain is no stronger to prevent the inroads of 
disease than the weakest of its links. 

The farmer who lives miles away from the 
city and whose nearest neighbor is a league 
distant might say to himself, ‘‘It is not im- 
perative that I observe the rules of sanitation. 
If my farm is dirty, it hurts only me and my 
family.’’ But he forgets that the produce that 
he raises on his farm, the milk that he ships 
to the city, the fruit that he and his family 
pack for sale elsewhere, are all excellent car- 
riers of disease germs, and that, therefore, the 
dirt on his farm may cause hundreds of cases 
of sickness in the city many miles away. 





the milkman who fails to serub out his cans ; 

the laundry worker who has vague ideas 
of personal cleanliness; the boy in school who 
does not care whose pencil he uses and wets 
with his tongue; the girl who allows her com- 
panions to take bites of her apple or to use her 
drinking cup. All those are as culpable as the 
farmer, but most of them sin through igno- 
rance. Their sanitary conscience has not been 
trained, and as a result the community suffers. 

You cannot begin too early to teach children 
the laws of sanitation. Every child should learn 
that fingers were not made to place in the 
mouth; that drinking cups are just as much 
personal property as stockings or underwear 
are; that it is far from cleanly or healthful to 
bite an apple or a piece of cake after another 
person has bitten it. The fundamental rule of 
sanitation, in short, is: avoid promiscuity in any- 
thing pertaining to personal wear, use or food. 

To learn how slow the human race has been 
to realize the importance of sanitation you need 
only to turn to the pages of Erasmus, a chron- 
icler of English conditions about the year 1500. 

‘*The flooring of the (English) houses,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘is usually of beaten clay. This is 
spread with rushes, which are rarely removed, 
additional layers being added to those already 
befouled, which sometimes remain undisturbed 
for twenty years, collecting fishbones, portions 
of food, and other filth. ’’ 

When we consider that at a period not long 
before that time the greatest sanitary inven- 
tion of all time—the fork—was unknown, that 
every hand was dipped into a common trencher 
and that everyone used a common drinking 
horn, we can hardly wonder at the prevalence 
of the black death, the sweating sickness and 
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the other epidemics 
that swept Europe. 

Great advances were 
made in sanitation when individual napkins 
and drinking glasses and, ranking next in 
importance to the fork, personal drinking cups 
came into use. The bathtub, of which there 
are more per capita in the United States than 
in any other nation of the world, is another 
sanitary discovery that has immeasurably aided 
in the campaign against dirt. The shower 
bath is even more important to the health of 
mankind. 








‘ "in will notice that all of those inven- 
tions strike at a common enemy—not dirt 
so much as promiscuity. A blow at the 

same enemy was the abolition of the common 

roller towel and the public drinking cup. 

Indeed, the prevention of promiscuity may be 

said to be the aim and purpose of the entire 

modern sanitary movement. 

The tenets of the Mosaic Law—the oldest ex- 
pression of ‘‘modern’’ ideas of sanitation that 
we know—need little, if any, change to bring 
them up to date. What is necessary is that 
people should more generally understand the 
importance and the essential nature of those 
rules; that they should know more clearly the 
dangers of dirt as a breeding place for disease 
carriers; and that they should realize what 
tremendous benefits will come to them from 
a carefully planned and conscientiously exe- 
cuted campaign against it. 

When once we understand the basic idea that 
dirt is unhealthful, we take more serupulous 
eare of our person. We wash our hands more 
frequently, and thus avoid many diseases that 
have come from neglecting to do so; we do not 
drink from a common drinking cup, because 
we have reason to believe that it is ‘‘dirty’’ ; 
we care for our teeth more thoroughly, and 
thus avoid many rheumatic and other ailments 
that modern science traces to neglected teeth ; 
we frequent cleaner restaurants and demand 
cleaner milk for our tables; we aid in the cam- 
paigns against public expectoration, and we 
commit less frequently that great sin of care- 
lessness—sneezing or coughing without prop- 
erly covering the mouth. 

Especially in the winter, when the bacilli 
of grippe and of colds are prevalent, the care- 
less sneezer or cougher does an immense 
amount .of harm, especially when in crowded 
places. The American people have learned 
to abhor the use of the common towel and 
the common cup, and I look for the day to 
come when the careless cougher will be as 
rare as the roller towel is to-day. Then we 
shall have made another stride away from 
promiseuity and we shall have gained another 
vietory over disease and its favorite medium, 
dirt. 

The sanitary conscience of the community 
is as important as that of the individual. 
Usually, however, clean citizens insist on their 
community’s being clean, and as a natural 
consequence sewage, refuse, rubbish and other 
forms of dirt are properly disposed of. Clean 
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drinking water and clean municipal markets | awakening of the sanitary conscience and of the | milesaway. They were cutting down the rocky 
are two other evidences of a sanitary con- | education of the young in matters of personal | ridge at the other side of the flat, charging at 
science that are now manifest in the greater | and communal cleanliness, future generations | right angles to the direction planned for the 
part of this country. It is, therefore, not too | willbe able to proclaim a complete and sweeping | drive, and coming almost toward the horsemen. 
much to hope that, as the result of the | victory over the principal ally of disease—dirt. | They were running recklessly, as only outlaws 


TOM TIGER 
RANGE OUTLAW 


Gy Randall Howard 


In Ten Chapters 


“Loner was only one topic of 
conversation at breakfast the 
next morning—the round-up. 

‘* You’d better ride Cloudburst, ’’ 
Buck Bowers said to Clark. ‘‘ He’s the 
fastest quarter-miler on the ranch. ’’ 

Clark smiled his thankfulness. Buck 
Bowers’s apparent confidence in his ability to | 
take part in the coming event pleased the boy , 
immensely, and he vowed to himself that he | 
would not disappoint the foreman. He was a 
little worried, however, for he feared that 
Cloudburst was a hard horse to manage; but 
Eddy came to his rescue. 

‘*T’ll help you warm him up,’’ Eddy said. 
‘*He likes to play sometimes. ’’ 

After breakfast Eddy roped the trim little 
high-headed bay and then began to ‘‘warm 
him up.’’ He jerked and slashed, until Cloud- 
burst was completely cowed. The horse dared 
not move as Eddy flung the saddle on him 
and forced a long spade bit into his mouth. 

When Eddy leaped on his back, Cloudburst 
seemed inclined to fight; but in a minute Eddy 
had conquered him, leaving long red spur marks 
on the horse’s side and bloody foam dripping 
from his mouth. 

Clark shuddered in sympathy with the horse ; 
but he told himself that Eddy must know the 
right thing to do, and that different horses 
doubtless demanded different treatment. 








‘* Is he whip - broken, too? ’’ Clark asked. 
‘* Sure —two or three cuts, 
and he comes right up to me.’’ 


Cha pter Three 


‘*Seen any sign of Tom Tiger lately, 
Buck?’’ a lanky and grizzled range 
rider asked. 

‘* No. Always ranges back in the 
Tombstone country this time of year.’’ 

‘‘ That’s the way I scattered the 
water guards,’’ said the other, who was the 
foreman of Jim Odell’s range riders. 

The group rode for some time together. All 
were well mounted. Many were in their shirt 
sleeves, stripped for the race of their lives. 
There were bantering and boasting about re- 
spective saddle horses, and there was much 
talk about Tom Tiger and other noted outlaws. 

Presently Ned Greely, the range foreman, 
ordered his men to drop out by twos and fours. 
He gave each group minute directions about 
the section of the range that they were to scour. 

‘*T see the kid’s in the race, too,’’ added the 
range foreman. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Buck said. ‘‘I want young doe with 
me, so’s he’ll be pretty close to the finish. ’’ 

Eddy was intrusted with one of the farther 
detours through the rough hills behind Tom 
Tiger’s range, and presently Clark, Buck 
Bowers, Greely and one other man, Spike John- 
son, were riding along. They stopped at the 
crest of a ridge, and Clark saw the battlefield 
stretched out before him, a level and almost 
treeless plain known as Big Bear Flat. 

Already the plain was dotted with a dozen 
or more creeping tongues of dust, for all of the 
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can run, compactly, regardless of trails. 

‘*Quick—out of sight!’’ Ned Greely cried. 
‘“They’re pointed right up this draw, making 
across for the thick junipers. Out of sight, or 
they’ll swing round us. ”’ 

There was a swift council of action, a scat- 
tering of forces. The outlaws must be turned 
back over the summit of the ridge, turned 
toward the decoy herd and the corral. 

Clark’s breath quickened still more when he 
was intrusted with the first heat of the race. 
The vther men galloped farther back to more 
strategic points. Hastening as noiselessly as 
possible to his position, Clark waited, with his 
eyes on the brow of the ridge a quarter of a 
mile away. Silent minutes passed, and then 
suddenly Clark beheld a vision. 

It was the wild horse of his dreams, the 
scouting stallion leader of the outlaw band. 
The horse stood boldly in view, not a hundred 
yards away, with head defiantly high, forefeet 
set, mane and tail fluffy white in the breeze, 
lather flecking the rich iron-gray coat with its 
faint tracing of dark mottles. 

Only for a quivering instant did Clark see 
the vision. Four hoofs beat down on the rocks. 
There sounded a defiant whistle, and in a 
whirling clatter Tom Tiger was gone! 

Clark sat staring. He was filled, not with 
the wild-horse hunter’s lust for a gory victim, 
but with a throbbing admiration. He could not 
decide what to do. His saddle horse broke into 
a run. 

When at last his mind cleared he turned his 
horse back along the ridge, but he was too 
late. Tom Tiger and his band had already 
circled. Three bewildered yearlings had not 
made the turn, but the big stallion did not 
hesitate. Spurting after the stragglers, he 
nipped them back into the band. A second 
later Clark saw that Tom Tiger was in the 
lead again, slowing down a furiously racing 
three-year-old into a more lasting, steady run. 
The outlaw band had turned into a trail that 
ran at an angle to the ridge. 

Clark heard a shout and, turning, saw Buck 
Bowers racing parallel, far out to the side, 
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spot, Clark found Greely and the big roan a 

quivering mass at the bottom of a deep crevasse. 
‘*T’m al-l-l—right!’’ Greely whispered 

fiercely. ‘‘Go on—on-n-n after Tom Tiger!’’ 

Spike Johnson came galloping up. Several 
others now were near enough to turn Tom 
Tiger’s outlaw band back over the ridge. Spike 
Johnson assured Clark that Greely had only 
fractured an arm and his collar bone, but the 
horse lay with a broken neck. 

So Clark raced on, for Buck Bowers and 
Midnight alone were between Tom Tiger and 
the thick junipers of the low desert. 

Clark could not catch up. He could only 
watch from a distance this race between Mid- 
night and Tom Tiger. The range outlaw, with 
cool desperation, kept to the trail. The brush 
fence was just ahead—an especially high sec- 
tion, Clark observed. If Tom Tiger could be 
kept running parallel with the fence, he would 
soon be lost in the decoy herd, down in the flat. 

But Midnight was not gaining. Clark saw 
Buck viciously slash his steed with his rawhide 
rope, which he held ready for a throw. The 
stallion gave a maddened whistle as he swerved 
into the trail directly behind Tom Tiger. 

Then Tom Tiger stepped on a round stone 
and began to limp. Midnight gained rapidly, 
and now was only a few yards behind. Hoping 
to frighten the outlaw leader from the trail, 
away from the brush fence that cut across 
just ahead, Buck reached out and hit Tom 
Tiger on the back with his rawhide rope. 

Clark was near enough to see the effect that 
the blow had on Tom Tiger. With a snort of 
supreme defiance, the stallion half turned, 
stopped momentarily, and, with all the force 
of his heels, kicked back at the pursuing enemy. 
Then, before Buck Bowers could recover 
enough from his surprise to throw his rope, 
Tom Tiger bounded forward—straight for the 
brush fence! All the stored energy of seven 
years of desert freedom seemed concentrated in 
the leap that followed. With a mighty bound 
he was over the top log, ploughing through the 
overtopping dry branches. — ; 

Midnight whirled, and refused to take the 
leap. Three times Buck Bowers spurred back 
the big stallion. Each time Midnight whirled. 

When Clark rode up, Buck Bowers was curs- 
ing. ‘‘Look at that!’’ he said, pointing at the 
bloody lather that dripped from Midnight’s 
mouth and at the large raw spot 
on the animal’s jaw where Tom 





As Clark was asking other 
questions about the methods of 
breaking horses, he was at- 
tracted by a sight that he felt 
he never could forget — Buck 
Bowers mounted on Midnight! 
The great black stallion came 
prancing and champing his bit. 
His coat glistened in the sun- 
light; racing eagerness was in 
every motion; his eyes were 
smouldering fire. Even his thick 
raven mane and tail seemed to 
bristle as if charged with elec- 
tricity. His lithe, strong muscles, 
his trim legs and his splendid 
proportions told of speed and 
endurance. And Buck Bowers— 
a master horseman on a grand 
horse! 

‘*You didn’t whip - break 
Midnight?’’ Clark asked after 
a time, as they rode along. 

‘*No, sir!’’ Buck Bowers said 
emphatically. ‘‘Midnight isn’t 
that kind. He’d die before he’d 
lay down to any man.”’ 

‘*But Tom Tiger. Wouldn’t 
you say —’’ 

‘* Wait till you see him,’’ 
Buck Bowers interrupted, with 
a black, sullen look. ‘‘He’s a 
tiger, no mistake. Run wild too 
long—the devil’s in him. He’ll 
never tame. Jim Odell’s getting 
to be a fool about that horse. 





That dried-up old man down at the stage station | 


can make the boss believe anything. If Tom 
Tiger was my horse, there wouldn’t be any 
time wasted; I’d round him up with a gun.”’ 

Ciark regretted that he had said so much. 
He was burning with curiosity as they rode 
away. What did the foreman mean by associat- 
ing Jim Odell’s name with that of the old 
man down at the stage station? Clark decided 
to maintain his silence and his confidential re- 
lationship with Eddy ; Eddy would tell him. 

‘*What’s that lone horseman doing there?’’ 
Clark asked later. ‘*‘ Lost something, has he?’’ 

‘“Tom Tiger’s lost something—a chance to 
wet his whistle,’’ Eddy said, with a laugh. 
‘*That man’s a trail guard.’’ 

‘*T see—starving him from water before the 
race. ’’ 

‘‘No. Just holding him off for a day or two 
for a good appetite. Sometimes it works, when 
there’s not many watering holes. Keep up fires 
at night to scare ’em back. I’ve seen a band of 
range outlaws get so sick, on a warm day after 
they’d tanked up with dishwater, that they 
couldn’t stand ten miles. You could ride up 
and rope ’em.’’ 

They trotted round the foot of the voleanic 
cone that had been their landmark, and pres- 
ently came upon a group of horsemen who 
were lounging about in a clump of pine trees. 





‘*Hip, hip for Midnight!’’ one of them yelled. 





Tiger’s hoofs had cut. ‘‘I’d ‘a’ 
shot him if I’d had a gun, Jim 
Odell or no Jim Odell. ’’ 

Slowly Clark rode with the 
foreman toward the decoy herd. 
Just before they came to the 
brow of the ridge that over- 
looked the flat where the herd 
were feeding, Buck stopped and 
began slowly to reset his saddle. 
He seemed ashamed to show 
himself to the horsemen assem- 
bled almost at the meeting place. 

As Clark also dismounted, he 
was startled to hear a strange 
laugh from Buck Bowers. The 
boy looked quickly and saw a 
leering grin on the man’s face 
as he stared into the distance. 
Then, with onemovement, Buck 
flung himself into his saddle, 
and gave Midnight such a rake 
with the spurs that the black 
stallion lunged in a fury down 
the hill. 

Clark looked, and down be- 
low on the flat saw the second 
apparition of that fateful day. 
Tom Tiger, neighing, with head 
still defiant and with feet that 
seemed scarcely to touch the 
ground, was trotting directly 
toward the decoy herd. He had 








MIDNIGHT GAINED RAPIDLY, AND NOW WAS ONLY A FEW YARDS BEHIND 


loose horses of that part of the range were to 
be rounded up, although in the minds of the 
men that was merely incidental to the chase of 
Tom Tiger’s outlaw band. The men were all 
to meet at the lower end of the flat. There 
Clark could see the big cloud of dust that 
marked the decoy herd of horses and beyond 
them the corral—the final trap! 

‘‘How many in Tom Tiger’s band this 
spring ?’’ Ned Greely said to Buck Bowers. 

‘“Those three Porter mares, and Skat and 
Flashfoot —’’ 

‘Skat and Flashfoot,’’ Greely interrupted. 
‘‘They’re the making of pretty fair horses. 
Thought you had ’em broke long ago. ’’ 

‘*That’s what I’ve always argued with the 
boss,’’ Buck Bowers answered, puckering his 
face. ‘‘He rottens this whole range. What do 
you think, Ned, we ought to do with Tom 
Tiger ?’’ 

Spike Johnson laughed. ‘‘ Ought to ketch 
him first, I say. This’s my fourth year after 
him, straight runnin’.’’ 

Ned Greely also smiled. ‘‘It’s up to you, 
Buck; Jim Odell didn’t write anything special 
to me. You’re his wild-horse doctor. ’’ 

Buck glowered. ‘‘If Tom Tiger was mine, I 
know what —’’ 

‘Say, looky there!’’ cried Spike Johnson, 
frantically jerking Buck Bowers’s arm. 

It was wild horses, sure enough, not two 





angrily gesticulating. Clark drew up his horse, 
much chagrined. He guessed that the trail that 
the outlaw band had swung into soon turned 
toward the trap. Clark again spurted, however, 
when he saw Tom Tiger suddenly dart into 
a side trail toward the brush fence of Pete 
Barnett’s big pasture. Two times, Clark had 
heard, the range outlaw and almost his entire 
band had escaped through that brush fence to 
the thick junipers of the low desert. 

Ned Greely, a short distance away, saw the 
move. His horse was fresh, and he gave Tom 
Tiger a whipping chase for half a mile. Now, 
it was the survival of the fittest. Horse after 
horse dropped out of the harassed outlaw band. 
Only a dozen remained, and most of those, dust- 
covered and dripping with sweat, were running 
heavily, with their nostrils fiery red. 

Tom Tiger, leading his drooping survivors, 
kept to the trail. Ned Greely’s big roan, run- 
ning out in the rocks and sagebrush, could not 
gain on the stallion. But Clark suddenly saw 
that the trail was twisting toward the range 
foreman, and he shuddered for Tom Tiger, as 
he saw Ned Greely take down his rope. Was 
the outlaw leader insane with fear? He kept 
crowding nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly the noose flew out, but Tom Tiger 
dodged. The next instant Clark caught his 
breath, for Greely and the big roan had dropped 
from sight. Galloping at top speed toward the 





leaped the fence again and had 

come back to find his herd. 

There were answering neighs 
among the horses below, and in another 
moment Tom Tiger was among the herd. 

Buck Bowers gave a gloating, frantic yell, 
and the horsemen came on with wild shouts. 

‘‘Whip ’em up, boys, whip ’em up!’’ Buck 
cried. 

In a second the men had surrounded the 
decoy herd and the wild horses that had been 
driven among them and were chasing them 
pell-mell toward the corral. The whooping 
‘‘rah-rahs’’ of the range riders sounded on all 
sides. A score of lassos were ready ; a score of 
arms were itching for the throw that would 
bring Tom Tiger down. 

Time after time, with whinnying calls, the 
outlaw stallion dashed to the edge of the herd ; 
but a horseman, flourishing his rawhide rope, 
yelling like a war-painted Indian, was always 
there. When almost within the wings of the 
stockade Tom Tiger made another dash, but 
it was one against an army. Reinforcements 
darted to the threatened spot. 

It was only a matter of minutes until a slip- 
pery rawhide rope tightened in a choking noose 
about Tom Tiger’s neck. The range outlaw 
reared and plunged, squealed and floundered. 
Time after time he raced about the circular 
stockade or charged,— biting and striking, — 
whirling with wicked hoofs. The men scam- 
pered before the man-killer. Then a second 
noose tightened. The two groups pulled in 
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opposite directions. Again Tom Tiger lunged, | i 
but the cross ropes held. His choking wheeze 
became fainter and fainter, and then suddenly 
the range outlaw fell. 

Men jumped. They hog-tied the four feet of 
the captured man-killer; they put a pinching 
halter on him and buckled on hobbles. 

Now the men began to slap one another on 
the back. Eddy danced up to Clark. ‘‘See! I 
told you Midnight could do it.’’ 

‘‘Midnight didn’t do it—and Buck didn’t, 
either!’’ Clark cried hotly. ‘‘They got Tom 
Tiger because he wouldn’t desert his herd. ’’ 

Eddy only laughed at him and turned away. 
After a while the hubbub died down, and the 
men began to discuss what to do with Tom 
Tiger. 

‘Cut his ears off close, dock his tail short 
and fluffy like a jack rabbit—that’s my idea,’’ 
one of the men said, laughing. 

‘If he was mine,’’ said Eddy, ‘‘ I’d just 
plain shoot him.’’ 

‘*You can’t do that,’’ one of the older men 
said warningly. ‘‘The world ain’t big enough 
to hold Jim Odell and the first man that ever 
draws a gun on Tom Tiger.’’ 

‘*T heard a cute little idea,’’ a coarse-faced 
young fellow said. ‘‘Get a little iron ball and 
tie it to his foretop. Then every time he jumps 
he’ll get his brains hammered. ’’ 

‘Yes, till the string breaks, ’’ Eddy retorted. 

‘*Well, then, tie his head down tight between 
his legs to his tail,’’ the other answered. ‘‘Or 
neck him to some old mule, or turn him loose, 
tied to a rail, or with a chain on his foot, or —’’ 

‘*Now you’re talking,’’ Buck Bowers broke 
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; ‘*that last scheme sounds all right. In 
fact it’s something I’d thought of myself. ’’ 

Buck Bowers left the group, and presently 
came running back with an old horseshoe, 
red-hot, held in a pair of tongs. 

The range outlaw cringed when the hot metal 
began to sear the left front foot just above the 
hoof; but he made no further movement, no 
sound, as Buck bent the horseshoe until the 
ends overlapped in a close - fitting ring that 
held the end link of a heavy chain. 

An old man pressed forward and doused a 
bucket of cold water over the hot iron. Buck 
frowned but said nothing. The men released 
the ropes and opened the outside gate. Eddy 
twisted Tom Tiger’s tail. 


Seeming to doubt his senses that he was free, ° 


the outlaw leader bounded up and lunged 
toward the gate. At his first step, the heavy 
chain whipped round and hit him a stinging 
side blow that momentarily dazed him. His 
next jumps were more wary. Before he had 
gone ten rods, the untamed man-killing outlaw 
of the range was traveling at a limping trot. 

Clark stood bewildered—it had happened so 
quickly. 

‘*See! I told you so!’’ Eddy gloated. ‘‘ Tom 
Tiger’s run his last race. ’’ 

In his indignation, Clark wanted to shout his 
defiance, wanted to smash something. But he 
did not. What could he do? As he stood watch- 
ing the dappled stallion slink away, the pic- 
ture of humiliated dejection, he found himself 
stubbornly repeating over and over, ‘‘It isn’t 
Tom Tiger’s last race. It isn’t—it can’t be.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


RUNAWAY 
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cabin, looking out over the 

darkening sea, sat Prof. John 
Ringgold and his two assistants, Basil 
Clayton and James Smart, both young 
college men. Basil was picking at his 
banjo. Well offshore the lights of a coast- 
wise freighter were moving slowly northward. 

Prof. Ringgold had resigned a university 
chair of chemistry to investigate explosives 
under the sanction of the government. Since 
April the three men had occupied a one-story 
building near their laboratory at Graphite 
Inlet. They could not have found a safer or 
more lonesome place for experimenting. Their 
only associates were two fishermen, Abel and 
Zadoe Purvis, who lived four miles up the 
shore at Toggleton, and who came down every 
morning in their motor boat. 

Graphite Inlet formed the mouth of Crooked 
River, a winding, shallow muddy stream with 
sedgy shores and numerous bars. Its delta re- 
sembled that of a miniature Nile. There was 
one fairly deep channel, but few persons were 
acquainted with it, for it had the reputation of 
being a good place for strangers to keep away 
from. 

There among wheeling sea gulls, teetering 
sandpeeps and millions of buzzing mosquitoes 
the professor and his two assistants worked and 
ate and slept. They were too busy to be lone- 
some. A temporary telephone line, strung along 
the river, kept them in touch with the outside 
wld. 

For weeks they had been working on an an- 
chored mine for harbor defense. It was almost 
globular, with a row of glass nodules, like thick, 
electric-light bulbs, bulging round its top. Each 
held a thin flask of sulphuric acid. The break- 
ing of any one of those flasks would bring the 
acid into contact with zine and copper, and 
cause an electric spark. That would explode 
fulminate of mercury, which in turn would set 
off a charge of dry guncotton, which would 
detonate four hundred pounds of wet guncotton 
—enough to send to the bottom the biggest 
dreadnaught afloat. 

The day had been a busy one; they had 
finished the mine, and on the morrow would 
come its first actual test. Prof. Ringgold had 
bought a condemned hulk for seventy-five dol- 
lars, and the Purvis brothers had anchored it 
off the beach and marked it with lanterns to 
warn other craft away. The next day, when 
Lieut. Langthorne of the United States Ord- 
nance Department should arrive, they planned 
to take the mine out and submerge it, and then 
to tow the hulk against it. The three chemists 
knew very well what would happen. 

Late that afternoon they had moored the 
mine safely in a shallow lagoon near the wharf, 
behind a low point of mud. A light anchor 
held it fast; and as an additional precaution 
they had run a line from it to a stake on the 
point. They had also lashed a red danger lan- 
tern to the ringbolt on the top of the mine. 
They could see its red light twinkling when, 
at last, they left the veranda and went to bed. 

Some time in the night Basil woke. A thun- 
derstorm had risen suddenly; big raindrops 
were pattering on the roof, and a strong gale 
was blowing offshore. Rattling peals of thunder 
jarred the building and frequent flashes of 
lightning filled the room with dazzling light. 

‘“‘T should hate to have one of those bolts 
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hit that mine,’’ said the professor, 
and presently he got up and peered 
through the window toward the la- 
goon. He reported that the rain was 
falling so heavily that he could not 
even make out the red lantern. 

For two hours the rain fell in torrents; then, 
just as a misty dawn was beginning to break 
in the east, it stopped suddenly. 

Basil looked out of the window. ‘‘I can’t see 
any light,’’ he said uneasily. 

‘*The rain must have put it out,’’ the pro- 
fessor remarked ; but there was a note of alarm 
in his voice. 

The three dressed and hurried down on the 
little wharf, which they found almost sub- 
merged. It was just after a high tide on the 
full of the moon. Already the ebb had begun 
to run out strongly. 

As the professor sent the ray of his flash 
light darting over the lagoon he gave a cry 
of alarm. The mine was gone! The river, 
swollen by the tremendous downpour, and 
rising far above its banks, had cut a fresh 
channel through the soft mud of the point 
straight into the lagoon. It had washed away 
the mooring stake; and the mine, floating on 
the high water, had lifted its anchor and been 
swept out to sea. 

Back to the cabin ran the professor, and 
sprang to the telephone to ring up Toggleton. 
No answer came! The lightning must have 
put the line out of use. When the professor 
turned to his assistants, his face looked hag- 
gard. 

‘* Nobody knows how long that mine has 
been gone! By this time it is probably out 
at sea, and the ebb will carry it down the 
beach, right in the steamer track. You know 
as well as I do what it will do to the vessel 
that hits it.’’ 

He stopped, and then went on again quickly 
in a voice that was high and shaky with agi- 
tation: 

‘*Jim, run to Toggleton as quick as you can! 
Telephone Absecon to wireless the news to 
every steamer on the coast. Go until you can 
get telephone connections, if you have to run 
to New York. Start now!’’ 

As Smart plunged off in the foggy dawn, 
Ringgold turned to Basil. 

‘*We’ll take the boat, and row down the river 
to see if we can find it.’’ 

Hurrying down to the little punt on the 
beach beside the wharf, they turned it over to 
empty out the rain water, and launched it on 
the muddy river. Ringgold threw a coil of rope 
into the bow. 

“In with you—quick!’’ he exclaimed. 

They leaped aboard, and each seized an 
oar. Out they shot into the swirling, brown 
current, and began to pull desperately down- 
stream. The strength of ten was in the lean, 
wiry arms of the professor. Basil did his ut- 
most, but he could not keep from being rowed 
round. 

‘*Here!’’ Ringgold cried. ‘‘Let’s have that 
oar! You can spell me later. ’’ 

But for a long time he gave Basil no chance 
to help with the rowing. Rapidly the punt 
sped down the muddy flood. It was growing 
lighter, but, although they kept a sharp look- 
out, they caught no glimpse of the mine. At 
last the pace began to tell on the professor. 

‘*Take her for a while!’’ he gasped. 
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. A HIGH BOW BROKE 


THROUGH THE FOG 


Seated on the stern thwart, peering forward, 
the professor stared grimly into the fog. 

‘It’s so thick that no lookout can see that 
lantern till he’s right on top of it!’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘And then it’ll be too late to stop or 
turn. ’’ 

Out they went between the flooded banks 
with the strong ebb, until at last they reached 
the open sea. A broadening fan-shaped band of 
muddy water marked the course of the stream 
for half a mile offshore. There it joined the 
current that ran down the coast. A heavy chop 
rocked and tossed the punt. 

‘‘South!’’ ordered the professor tersely. 

Basil glanced about as he rowed, but there 
was no sign of the deadly runaway. A steamer 
was approaching through the fog from the 
south. Louder and louder bellowed her whistle. 
The professor groaned; then suddenly he half 
sprang up, almost upsetting the punt. 

‘*There’s some drift stuff ahead! It’s part of 
that old fence! Pull!’’ 

Basil rowed his hardest. Glancing over his 
shoulder, he suddenly caught sight of a red 
twinkle through the mist. 

‘*There it is!’’ he shouted. 

Sure enough, there was the mine with its 
lantern still lighted, bobbing on the surface a 
hundred yards ahead. The whistle was sound- 
ing nearer, and Ringgold’s face had grown 
ashen. 

‘*No time to tow it out of the way!’’ he cried. 
‘*We’ve got to explode it, before the boat gets 
here. It won’t do to put the punt too near; 
this sea might heave her on the mine. One bulb 
smashed, and we’d go to kingdom come in a 
hurry! If I could swim, I’d jump overboard 
and take a rope to it.’’ 

**T’ll do it!’’ shouted Basil. 

He dropped the oars and Ringgold seized 
them. 

‘*Take the end of this rope,’’ he directed 
quickly. ‘‘Tie it through the ringbolt, close to 
the lantern, and make a clove hitch round the 
base of one of those bulbs. Then we can row 
off paying out the rope as we go; when we’re 
at a safe distance we can yank the rope and 
explode the mine. Understand ?’’ 

Basil nodded. The whistle, making the very 
air vibrate, gave warning that there was no 
time to waste. Hundreds of persons aboard 
that steamer were sleeping peacefully. What 
an awakening for them, should the boat run 
on the mine! 

The punt was now only a few yards from 
the round metal head; the professor dared ap- 
proach no nearer. With a final pull, he rested 
on his oars just as Basil, seizing the rope, dived 
overboard. A few strokes brought him to the 
mine. Lying close by, Ringgold cautioned 
him. 

“‘Steady now! Not too fast! Don’t let the 
sea heave you against it!’’ 

Very cautiously Basil thrust out his hand, 
and grasped the ringbolt to which the lantern 
was fastened. He felt the blunt, deadly flasks 
pressing against his breast and thought of the 
four hundred pounds of guncotton that were 


‘directly under him. Threading the end of the 
line through the iron eye, he made it fast. 
Then ‘he carefully tied a clove hitch, and 
dropped it over a bulb. 

‘*Easy there! Easy! Don’t pull it too tight!’’ 
the professor warned him. 

Basil drew the noose round the glass neck 
just close enough so that it would not be tossed 
off by the motion of the waves. Then he 
pushed himself quickly away from the mine. 
All this time the bellowing steamer was coming 
on, apparently straight for them. 

‘*Now swim!’’ Ringgold yelled at the top of 
his voice. 

As Basil tore his way through the sea, he 
realized that the steamer was close upon them 
—her whistle seemed to be almost overhead. 
Her lookopt could never see the mine or the 
boat through the thick, low-lying mist, and it 
would be useless to try to warn him by shout- 
ing. Two strokes more, and Basil was clam- 
bering aboard the punt. 

Each of the men seized an oar and began to 
row furiously, but they were careful to put no 
strain on the rope. It ran out smoothly from 
its coil in the bottom of the boat. They were 
not yet far enough away to be safe. Twenty- 
five yards—fifty—seventy -five — 

Suddenly, straight beyond the mine and 
less than a hundred yards away, a high bow 
broke through the fog. Basil could hear the 
rushing of the foam before the sharp stem; 
he could dimly see the lookout, and beside 
him an erect military figure, gazing down 
upon the water. It was not safe to wait a 
second longer. 

‘‘Now!’’ cried the professor. ‘‘Down!’’ 

He gave a quick, hard jerk, and the rope 
straightened. At the same instant both threw 
themselves flat on their faces in the bottom of 
the punt. 

There came a thunderous roar, and a geyser 
rose from the sea. A storm of whistling iron 
fragments screeched over the frail skiff, which 
rocked and reeled in the mighty seas that 
followed. The steamer swerved sharply, and 
slowed down. There was a commotion on 
board, a panicky running and shouting, but 
still the erect figure stood calmly in the bow. 

A boat, launched from the steamer, presently 
approached the punt. There were questions 
excitedly asked and a brief explanation. Ring- 
gold requested the steamer to wireless A bsecon 
to let everyone know that the mine had been 


more. 

The boat returned; the steamer vanished 
northward into the fog, and Basil and the 
professor paddled slowly back to the wharf. 

In the Graphite Inlet laboratory that after- 
noon Lieut. Langthorne inspected a sample 
mine that contained no explosive. Ringgold 
apologized for being unable to give an actual 
demonstration of its powers, but the officer 
professed himself as perfectly satisfied. 

‘*No occasion for any apology,’’ said he 
soberly. ‘‘I know what it will do; I was 
on the bow of the Baltimore this morning. ’’ 





exploded, and that the coast was safe once 
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THE COSTUME ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
FOR WOMEN WORKERS IN MUNITION PLANTS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ISTEN well to the words ofa few men, and 
to the men of few words. 


I ploughed “Perhaps,” I planted “If” therein, 
And sadly harvested “It Might Have Been.” 


HEN people can do as they please, what 
a revelation they sometimes give of their 
ideas of pleasure! 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the hired man has flown. 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am digging here alone. 
This onion bed is a thick green sward, 
And I am getting blown. 
HE sealing season off the Newfoundland 
coasts has been over for some weeks now, 
and because no one seems to have planned in 
time for any change in the usual practice thou- 
sands of tons of excellent meat—the flesh of 
young harp seals—have been left to the birds 
and the waters. The hunters take only the 
skins and the blubber. Such waste ought never 
to occur again. 
OME of the devastated French towns that 
have been ‘‘adopted’’ by American cities 
were in the path of the great German offensive. 
But German frightfulness cannot destroy the 
American spirit of kindness and good will, 
and it is altogether likely that the American 
cities will resume their good work when the 
opportunity returns. Thus, Washington has 
taken on itself to rehabilitate Noyon, and 
Detroit will rebuild Soissons. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution have taken Tilloloy 
under their care. 
WITZERLAND is in want because if can 
get no wheat. The United States is ready 
to send if all it needs, but the Germans sink 
the ships that carry the wheat and threaten 
to keep on doing so unless Switzerland will 
give up part of the cargoes—which would of 
course be in violation of the agreement with 
this country. That is what Germany calls 
making war; but it is making war, not on the 
enemies of Germany, but on a helpless neutral, 
too small to defend its rights. A bully cannot 
act contrary to his nature—not at least until 
he has been well thrashed. 
NTIL now Emerson’s ‘‘shot heard round 
the world’’ has been only poetic imagery. 
To-day it may be an accomplished fact. Prof. 
Curtin of Canisius College, Buffalo, says that 
every discharge of the great gun with which 
the Germans have been bombarding Paris 
was registered on seismographs in the United 
States. At every concussion the needle recorded 
a dot on the smoked paper of the cylinder—a 
mark quite different from the autograph of an 
earthquake. Civilized beings have long shud- 
dered at the ruthlessness of the German. Can 
it be that the very framework and body of 
our old earth itself is shivering at his wanton 
cruelty ? 
ROM the first settlement of this country 
bears have been regarded as natural 
enemies of man, and have been hunted as 
much for economic reasons as for sport. Many | 
states have paid bounties for bear scalps. Some | 
still pay them; but it is interesting to notice | 
in the sportsmen’s papers a considerable and | 
growing desire not only to have the bounties | 


will prevail. On the whole, the black bear is | 
a well-intentioned fellow and the natural 


humorist of all our*wild animals. To have his 
numbers decreased to the point where we could 
no longer get seed for bear stories would be 
little short of a calamity. 
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THE GERMAN DRIVE; THE SECOND 
PHASE 


S the war to be brought to an end this 
I year? Our military experts have warned 

~ us not to expect it, and yet in the very 
violence of the German offensive there is an in- 
timation that such a result is possible. Certain 
it is that the Germans mean to bring it to an 
end this year. Their tremendous drive in 
Picardy was planned to accomplish a result 
that would have been decisive. Through the 
defeat of Gen. Gough’s army before St. Quen- 
tin the plan nearly succeeded, but the gallantry 
of a ‘‘seratch’’ corps of British and American 
troops and, above all, the timely and steady 
support of the French stopped the German 
plunge at Montdidier. 

Without giving the Allies a moment’s rest, 
| Hindenburg then threw fresh masses of men 
against the British lines between Ypres and 
' Lens, with the intention of breaking through 
'to Calais and the Channel coast. Such a vic- 
tory, although not so important as that orig- 
inally planned, would be serious enough, for 
it would crush at least half the British army 
and upset all the carefully organized system of 
supplying and reinforcing the British troops in 
France. It would put the whole Allied line 
into deadly peril, for it would outtlank it com- 
pletely, and it would force Gen. Foch, outnum- 
bered and badly placed, to risk everything on 
a single battle in the field. 

As we write, the second drive, too, seems 
to be definitely checked. The British were 
driven back; as Gen. Haig admitted, their | 
backs were against the wall, but in spite of the | 
most desperate assaults they kept their line | 
unbroken, and they retain control of the hills | 
that overlook all the ground that the Germans 
have gained. 

But if the Germans give up the battle here, 
they will strike elsewhere ; they are using their 
reserves lavishly because they mean to force a 
decision this year. For the present they have 
the advantage in numbers. There are French 
and British soldiers at Saloniki, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Palestine, in Italy, and even in rest- 
less Ireland; but Germany can put all of its 
real effectives on a narrow front in the west; 
and if they are not enough, it can call on Aus- 
tria and Bulgaria for help. They mean to win 
before our American reinforcements are nu- 
merous enough to count. The peril to our 
Allies and to us is grave. Only our faith in 
the stubborn bravery and the moral earnest- 
ness of the French and the British soldiers 
and of our own small but gallant band bids us 
be of good cheer. We cannot believe that the 
battle is to be lost now after so many deadly 
thrusts have been parried. Should the Germans 
fail in their tremendous effort, the opportunity 
of the Allies will come; the exhaustion and 
discouragement of the failure will seriously 
weaken them. If when that time comes Gen. 
Foch still, has a reserve army worthy of the 
name, he may be able to strike a blow that in 
its turn will put a virtual end to the war. But 
if, as is possible, those reserves are used up 





in stiffening the lines bent and shattered by 
the successive hammer blows of the Germans, 
we must look forward to another winter of 
exhaustion and inaction—and then to a cam- 
paign in which our own army, by that time a 
million and a half strong, will be of decisive 
value. 
= 

TRAINING FOR CHAPLAINS 

F all the new methods for making our 
@ army efficient not one is more origi- 

nal or more significant than the new 
Training School for Chaplains. It opened for 
its first five weeks’ course on the first of March 
at Fort Monroe, with a faculty composed of an 
army surgeon to teach hygiene and first aid; | 
an officer of the line to teach drill and horse- | 
manship; and four chaplains, one representing 
the Roman Catholic Church and the others 
representing three Protestant denominations. 

The student body consists of newly com- | 

missioned chaplains and approved candidates, | 
all of whom receive pay, subsistence and 
mileage. That Fort Monroe is equipped’ to 





a theological seminary; its primary aim is to 
fit the student for the work of a chaplain in. 
the military service. A chaplain needs to 
understand not only his own duties and his 
exact relationship to the military establish- 
ment but also the duties and the rights under 
military law of the enlisted men, so that he 
can advise them properly. He must be some- 
thing of a nurse, and he must be able to endure 
the physical hardships of war. For lack of such 
knowledge and training, many a newly ap- 
pointed chaplain has created prejudices against 
himself that years of faithful service could not 
overcome. Even the education in social service 
that is given to-day in the best theological 
| schools, even successful experience in a large 
| city pastorate, has not prevented failure in 
| the work of a chaplain in the army. Not much 
| imagination is required to see the value of 
what the candidates will get out of their five 
weeks’ course. 
| Gen. Pershing has called for more chaplains. 
It is good to know that the government is 
going to send him men thoroughly equipped 
for their duties, 





co 


NEW WORK FOR WOMEN 


sk idea of women as workers in muni- 
tion factories, as street -car conductors 
and in other positions where they are 
| needed in large numbers to take the places of 
| men drawn into the army has long been famil- 
| iar to us through the experience of France and 
| England, although only the beginnings of the 
| practice are as yet evident in this country. 
| But if we could be permitted to see women 
working on the delicate fabric that goes into 
the making of a dirigible, or ‘‘blimp,’’ to use 
the English term, or bending anxiously over 
|a gas mask, in which a single dropped stitch 
may cost a man his life, we should realize at 





first hand the part that they are destined to | 


play in industry. In the field of nursing, vol- 
unteer Red Cross work and allied forms of 
service, the demand for them is virtually un- 
limited. 


forms of work that war is forcing upon women 
are undertaken by them, not because they are 
especially fitted for them, but solely because 
the places of the men must be filled and filled 
at once. But more and more, under the push 
of necessity, we are coming to see that various 
fields of skilled work have hitherto been con- 
sidered to belong exclusively to men simply 
because the necessary education has not been 
open to women, or because women have not 
taken advantage of it; indeed, it is becoming 
evident that they are fields for which women 
have special aptitude. For example, the tasks 
of a chemist or a biologist or the drafting work 
that belongs to the professions of mechanical 
and civil engineering may well be performed 
by a woman, for they require careful attention 
to detail and delicacy and firmness in the use 
of the hands. : 

At the present moment men who have that 
sort of skill are being called from every labora- 
tory and drafting room into the service of the 
country, for the help that they can give is of 
almost incalculable value; a chemist, in partic- 
ular, is worth his weight in gold. Throughout 
the war, and even into the period beyond the 
war, the need for chemists will continue and 
will probably increase. Where is the supply 
coming from? 

To qualify as a good car conductor or as a 
worker in a munitions plant requires only a 
few weeks; to become a good chemist takes 
years. It therefore behooves every woman who 
can get a higher education to consider without 
delay the possibility of making herself fit to 
follow such pursuits as chemistry and biology. 
The practical arts of domestic science, agricul- 
ture and nursing are to-day attracting the 
trained woman as strongly as the professions of 
teaching and social service are; in the present 
time of stress it is certainly her duty to con- 
sider the new call with the others, for some 
there must be to answer it. 


e 3° 
IRELAND 





HEN Germany decided to bring on 
V V the war it reckoned that disorder or 
rebellion in Ireland would deter Great | 

| off on the French government, and the text of 


Britain from entering the conflict. Britain did 
enter, but both positively and negatively -Ire- 


Of course most of the new and unaccustomed | 
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the long fight for home rule. The world knows 
it by heart. Nor would it be worth while to 
consider where the blame for the failure lies. 
All that we need to say is that the greatest 
obstacle has always been the irreconcilable 
division among the Irish people themselves. 

The chronic trouble has now broken out in 
a new form. The convention that has been 
trying to agree on a form of government and 
local home rule has ended in a partial failure. 
A majority did agree on a plan, but Ulster 
unanimously opposed it; a part of the Nation- 
alists also dissented, and Sinn Fein was not 
represented at all. So it may be assumed that, 
if the plan adopted by the majority should 
become law, it would not command the sup- 
port such a scheme should have if it is to be 
successful. 

At the same time it has become necessary, 
in the opinion of the British government, to 
apply conscription to Ireland, as it was long 
since applied in England, and more recently 
in some of the dominions. The resulting situ- 
ation is that Ireland does not care for such 
home rule as the convention proposes, and 
that it angrily resents conscription. 

Nevertheless, the government intends to put 
both measures through. It is a desperate deter- 
mination, but acts of desperation are sometimes 
wise. This may be such an occasion. All who 
are well-disposed toward Great Britain are 
now convinced that it should meet the demand 
for home rule. The plan of the convention 
may not be the best one, but it is the best that 
| can now be devised, and the only one that can 
| command sufficient support in Parliament. Fur- 
‘thermore, if Great Britain is to do its full duty 
in the war, Ireland must contribute its full 
man power. 

At present the Irish people are excited and 
are hostile to both measures. They may con- 
tinue to object to one of the measures as inade- 
quate and to oppose the other with violence 
and rebellion. On the other hand, they may 
become more calm. The case is not hopeless, 
They may see that, if put in force, the home- 
rule plan will give them much that they have 
been demanding for many years and an oppor- 
tunity to get more hereafter, especially if they 
now yield in the matter of conscription and 
give the great cause the help they owe it. 


e¢ 


A QUESTION OF VERACITY 


O one should doubt either the unanimity 
N of the German people in the support 

of the war or the disposition of the 
Austrian government to codperate with the 
Kaiser in prosecuting it. That, in a military 
sense, the government at Vienna is so depend- 
ent on Germany that it has no choice in the 
matter is the common belief; but the evidence 
is too strong to be rejected that Austria is by 
no means so united and enthusiastic as Ger- 
many is. 

But even that knowledge does not serve to 
explain one of the strangest incidents of the 
war. A dispute arose between the Austrian 
and the French government about an alleged 
movement for a separate peace. Count Czernin, 
the Austrian foreign minister, and M. Clemen- 
ceau, the French premier, declared each that 
the other started the movement. The dispute 
seemed to come to an end when France pub- 
lished the application in which the Austrian 
agent asked for a conference on the subject, 
and frankly declared that the suggestion came, 
not from France, but from his own country. 

In the course of the dispute M. Clemenceau 
asserted that the Emperor Charles had person- 
ally tried to make peace with France and had 
admitted the justice of the demand of the 
French that Alsace- Lorraine be restored to 
them. Upon that the Emperor sent a frantic 
telegram to the Kaiser in which he denied the 
assertion and protested his loyalty to the cause 
of the Central Powers. 

The ink was hardly dry on his dispatch 
before the French government published the 
full text of an autograph letter from Emperor 
Charles to his brother-in-law, an officer in the 
Belgian army, in which he explicitly admitted 
the justice of the French claim to Alsace- 
Lorraine, promised to use his influence with 
| his allies to obtain full restitution for Belgium, 
and offered all sorts of good things to Serbia. 
Either an impudent forgery has been palmed 





the Emperor’s letter has been willfully falsified, 


maintain such a school is evident from the list land has troubled the councils and impeded | —and of that there is not the slightest proof, — 
of some of the educational agencies that are | the action of the British government. Sinn | or the sovereign and the chief minister of a 
near it: the Coast Artillery School; the Naval Fein has shown itself to be a revolutionary great European power are guilty of deliberate 
Station; Langley Aviation Field; Camp Stu-| movement so dangerous that the government lying. In view of the graver crimes against 
abolished but to have the bears protected as | art; the Embarkation Camp; two chapels, one | has been able to give only a part of the mili- 
other game animals are. We hope the measure | Protestant, and one Catholic; a Y. M. C. A. |tary help that it could have given if Ireland 


building, a hospital and six recreation centres. 
The training school is, of course, in no sense 


had been wholly loyal. 





| humanity of which they are guilty, lying may 


be regarded as a matter of small consequence, 
but heretofore men in such positions as theirs, 


There is no need to recapitulate the story of | whatever wrongs they might justify in their 
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action as statesmen and rulers, and however 
subtly they might prevaricate in their diplo- 
macy, have scorned to utter a direct lie. History 
will record this incident beside the falsified 
dispatch by which Bismarck brought on the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 


a 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—The United 
States government, through an agreement 
with the state government of New York, will 
take over the barge canal between Lake Erie 
and the Hudson River and run it as it runs 
the railways. —— Provost Marshal Crowder has 
suggested to the President the registration of 
all the men in the country between the ages 
of twenty-one and fifty, in order to put the 
entire man power of the nation at the call of 
the government to serve with the colors or in 
contributory service at home.——The Federal 
government has assumed charge of the police 
force of Philadelphia, and will use it to sup- 
press vice conditions, which have been so 
serious that the Secretary of the Navy has 
publicly protested against the dangers to which 
soldiers and sailors were exposed when in the 
city. ——Japan has agreed to turn over to the 
United States sixty-six steamships, aggregat- 
ing 514,000 tons, for use during the war. 
Some of the ships are not yet built, but 
twenty-four are immediately available. ——Mr. 
John D. Ryan, president of the Anaconda 
Copper Company, has been appointed director 
of aircraft production, with full authority. 
e 
NGRESS.—The House has voted to in- 
crease the Marine Corps to 75,500 men, so 
as to enable the Navy Department to put a 
full division of marines at the front with Gen. 
Pershing’s force. —— On April 18 the Senate 


the melting of $350,000,000 silver dollars and 
the use of the bullion to meet trade balances 
against the United States. The bill places the 
bullion price of silver at one dollar an ounce. 
—oOn April 20 the House passed the naval 
bill, which carries an appropriation of $1,312, - 
000, 000. ° 


USSIA.—British and French forces are 

said to have been landed at Mourmansk 
on the Kola Peninsula. This is near the ter- 
minus of the new railway from Petrograd to 
the Arctic Ocean, which the Finns and their 
German masters are aiming to seize. Moscow 
reported that the Entente troops were acting 
in concert with Bolshevik forces to protect the 
railway against Finns. ——The Bolsheviki have 
ordered that all munitions and supplies stored 
at Vladivostok be shipped to European Russia. 
Increased disorder at Vladivostok led to the 
landing of another detachment of Japanese 
troops. —The provincial Duma of Siberia has 
notified the Allied Powers that it has organized 
an autonomous Siberia, and that the new gov- 
ernment aims to oppose the Bolshevik move- 
ment, to restore the legitimate power of the 
constituent assembly and to resist the further 
penetration of Russia by German influence. 
——tThe Minister of Finance, Mr. Gukovsky, 
has made a very gloomy report to the Executive 
Committeé of the Soviet government. He said 
the visible revenue was less than a tenth of 
the necessary expenditures and that loans were 
unobtainable; that the railways and other 
industrial undertakings were in hopeless con- 
fusion; that the operating expenses of the 
railways, for example, had increased tenfold, 
while the revenue was about half what it used 
to be; and that the locomotive works that 
used to build eighteen engines a day now 
build two—at the cost of the previous eighteen. 
The speech has had a very sobering effect in 
Moscow. ° 


RELAND.—The opposition to conscription 

in Ireland showed no signs of subsiding. 
The Catholic Church is encouraging organ- 
ization of resistance to the draft. The British 
government has taken over control of the rail- 
ways of Ireland and is taking possession of 
firearms wherever they are discovered. On 
April 23, in response to the call of the Irish 
Trades Congress, the industries of Ireland, 
outside of Ulster, ceased work for one day by 
way of protest against conscription ; there was 
no disorder. The Lord Mayor of Dublin has 
asked for passports to this country ; he desires 
to lay the case before the President. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From April 18 to April 24) 


The Germans came to the end of their 
advance in the Armentiéres sector during the 
week. Their rush had carried them to within 


three or four miles of Hazebrouck and the very | Dutch ambassador at Berlin had left the capi- 
important railway that serves the entire line | tals to which they were accredited and were | 


between Ypres and Amiens; but there the Brit- | 
ish, holding the forest of Nieppe, stopped them, 
while the Allied artillery, occupying the com- 

manding positions on the German flanks at | 





considerable numbers came up and were ready 
to go in wherever they were needed; but 
the German attack seemed to have lost its mo- 
mentum, and the assaults delivered at Given- 


chy and Mount Kemmel were repulsed by the | 


British without great difficulty. 
Several days of comparative quiet followed ; 


but on April 24 the Germans renewed their | | 


attacks in great force on the British and French 
lines east of Amiens. The fighting was desper- 
ate and the Germans gained the village of 
Villers-Bretonneux, and the important posi- 
tions at Hangard-en-Santerre. American units 
were engaged in the battle. One hundred and 


| twenty-five of the two hundred German divi- 








sions on the western front have been identified 
in the fighting since March 21. It was reported 
from Holland that numbers of Austro-Hun- 
garian troops were pouring into Belgium to 
reinforce the Germans. 


Premier Orlando of Italy announced that E 


Italian soldiers were now in France, ‘‘forming 
the right wing of the Allied army.’’ Nothing 
was said about their numbers, but it is believed 
that Italy could spare several hundred thousand 
men for service in France. American troops are 
also arriving in France in increasing numbers. 


Gen. Pershing reported that twenty-two of | = 
the American engineers who fought in Gen. | 


Carey’s improvised command at the battle of 
Picardy were killed. Fifty-five were wounded, 
and forty-five are missing. 

On April 20 a German storming force attacked 
the American and French positions near the 
village of Seicheprey in the St. Mihiel sector. 
They took the first-line trenches and the vil- 
lage itself, but the Americans and French 
promptly counter-attacked and drove them out 
again. The Germans asserted that they had 
taken more than a hundred Americans prison- 
ers, but Gen. Pershing in his report made no 
mention of any such loss. The American casu- 
alties amounted to about two hundred. 

The Turks have taken Batum in the Trans- 


- “ : : | Caucasian region turned over to them by the 
passed the Pittman bill, which provides for | 


treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and were reported to 


be advancing on Kars. There was no important | © 


news from the Palestine campaign, but con- 
tinued activity on the Balkan front was re- 
ported from Paris. 

A very daring naval raid against the German 
submarine bases was carried out by the British 
and French under command of Vice Adm. 
Roger Keyes on April 22. Under heavy fire a 
force was actually landed on the Zeebrugge 
Mole, the batteries and storehouses there were 
mostly destroyed, and a hole was blown right 


through the mole. Three old eruisers filled | 


with concrete were run into the channel near 
the mouth of the port and sunk; the British 
Admiralty is hopeful that the channel is safely 


blocked. A similar operation was undertaken | 
at Ostend; cruisers were sunk there, too, but | 
apparently they do not completely close the | 


channel. The raid was carried out under cover 


of a fog; the British casualties were heavy, | 


and one of the ships that took part in the raid 
was reported lost. 
A British naval squadron entered the Catte- | 


gat and destroyed ten German mine-laying and | 


mine-sweeping trawlers it found there. 


The British government has discontinued its | 
weekly report of ships sunk by submarines, | 


and will issue a monthly report instead. The 


American steamer Lake Moor was sunk on | 


April 11. Forty-four of the crew, all members 
of the Navai Reserve, are missing. 

Capt. Baron von Richthofen, the most famous 
of German airmen, who is said to have won 
eighty air battles, has been killed, and buried 
with military honors be- 
hind the Allied lines. 


has resigned, and Count | 


is again in power. He and 
Baron Burian, the new 
imperial foreign minister, 
are both strong partisans 
of Germany. Dr. von 
Kiihlmann, the German 
foreign minister, is under- 





BARON VON RICHTHOFEN 


stood to have bungled the | 


Roumanian negotiations, which are not yet 
over, and which have led to a squabble be- 
tween Bulgaria and Turkey concerning the 
territorial adjustments in the Balkans. Dr. 
Helfferich has gone to Bucharest, and is in 
virtual charge of the negotiations. 

Lord Milner has been appointed British 


Minister of War to succeed Lord Derby, who | 


is to go as ambassador to France, and Mr. J. 
Austen Chamberlain is to join the War Cabinet. | 
Relations between Holland and Germany | 


became seriously strained; the German gov- | 


ernment appears to be seeking a chance to pick | 


@ quarrel with Holland, and is said to have | 
demanded the right to use the Dutch railways | 
and canals to transport war materials into | 
Belgium. On April 24 it was announced that | 


the German ambassador at The Hague and-the 


returning to their own countries. According to, 
another report, Uruguay was on the point of a | 
definite break with Germany over the capture | 
| and temporary detention by a U-boat of a Urnu-| | 


Mount Kemmel and the heights of Givenchy, | guayan mission to France. Guatemala declared 


made the situation within the new salient |its attitude toward Germany to be the same as 


far from agreeable. French reinforcements in | that of the United States. 


The Hungarian Cabinet | 
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THE THREE 
Cy Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Vv 


O soon to take his way across the sea! 
I knew it from the olive-drab that he 
Was wearing. I could read it in her face. 
My purchase made, I lingered near the place 
Where they were standing with their little 
child. 
It gripped the heart to see the way they smiled, 
And drank his sweetness in from feet to head. 
“This is the coat you wanted, son?” he said. 
“The buttons shine enough? We’ll take it, then, 
It’s not too large; when winter comes again 
You will have grown so big and broad and 
tall— 
I'll scarcely know my little son at all 
If IL—when I come back!” — he changed the 
word 
With anxious boyish swiftness. Had she heard? 
But she was smiling bravely on the twain. 
“How dear he looks! When you come home 
again 
He’ll not have changed so very much!” she 


said. 
But though her voice was clear, she turned 
her head 
With birdlike quickness, so he might not note 
The flush upon her cheek, the swelling throat. 


Out to the streets they passed, beyond my 
glance, 

The one so soon to be “somewhere in France” — 

The wife that he must leave, the little son! 

They never dreamed that, in the shadow, one 

Was sending up to heaven this little prayer: 

“Dear Father, keep them in thy loving care!” 


so 


PRACTICAL REPENTANCE 


AM COLSTON was only fourteen, and he 
could neither read nor write. His father 
was a ne’er-do-well mountaineer, and 
the home, such as it was, was mothered 
by an older sister. All the children were 
well and strong, except Bunny, the 

youngest, whose crooked back was a constant 
reproach to Sam. Years before, he had been left in 
charge of the child, and in boyish thoughtlessness 
had neglected him. Bunny had fallen from the 
high porch of the Colston cabin and had suffered 
an injury from which he had never recovered. 

One afternoon Sam picked up a crumpled paper 
by the roadside in which there were some pictures 
that attracted his attention. He could make noth- 
ing out of the printed matter, but he took the cir- 
cular to the preacher and listened eagerly to the 
reading. It was the prospectus of a hospital for 
spinal cripples, but when Sam spoke of Bunny 
the minister kindly explained that the institution 
was hundreds of miles away, and that a great 
deal of money would be required to take his brother 
there for treatment. 

But Sam set his heart on the project. Railway 
tickets were out of the question and he deter- 
mined to make the long journey on foot, drawing 
Bunny behind him in his little wagon. The scheme 
was quixotic, but there was no one to dissuade 
him, and the resolute lad actually carried it out. 
It was weeks before Sam saw the city of his hopes 
loom up in the distance, but he kept on doggedly, 
although the sun was often scorching hot and the 
stones sorely bruised his bare feet. By a fault of 
his, Bunny was hunchbacked, and no sacrifice was 
too great to right the wrong he had done. 

The surgeon at the hospital called Sam’s ex- 
ploit a splendid example of “ practical repent- 
ance,” and so it is. The boy’s momentary neglect 
of his baby brother was in itself a trivial fault, 
quite unlike a malicious blow or an angry push, 
but Sam’s unsophisticated mind reckoned squarely 
with the result, and manfully accepted the respon- 
sibility. 

For most of us “repentance”’ is a technical word 
that has more to do with theology than with every- 
day life. We repent of our sins when we accept 
Christ as our personal Saviour, but our ordinary 
thinking associates the act of repentance with 
great sins and great sinners. We do not realize, 
somehow, that a conscientious, earnest Christian 
life is literally paved with repentances for a thou- 
sand daily offenses, neglects and shortcomings, 
and that those repentances become effective only 
as we work them out in a practical way. 

We are sorry for the sharp, cutting word that 
brings that pained look into the face of one we 
love. But we must do more than be sorry: we must 
make our repentance practical. Zacchzus, the 
publican, was soon cured of extortion, we fancy, 
after he adopted the rule of restoring “fourfold” 
to the person he has defrauded. That was practical 
repentance. 

Se g9 


THE COAL PILE 


AST spring, not long after we entered the 
war, a college student nineteen years 
old enlisted in the navy. He had no mis- 
leading visions of “glory.’’ He knew 
that he was facing the hardest kind of 
drudgery. He was presently sent to one 

of our naval stations, and set to guarding a pile 

of coal. As the summer weeks passed he still 
guarded that coal pile. He wrote home about it 
whimsically: 

“You know, dad, when we were little shavers, 

you always ‘rubbed it into us’ that anything that 
was worth doing at all was worth doing as well as 
it could be done. I’ve been standing over that coal 
pile nearly three months now, and it looks just 
exactly as small as it did when I first landed on 
the job.” 
, He was relieved from the coal pile at last and 
promoted. At the same time the government gave 
him a last chance to return to his college work. 
He thought it over carefully. He realized that 
America was going to need trained men as never 
before, but still, he decided, the best service that 
he individually could give was the one that he had 
chosen. He had a few days of leave before going 
on to his next assignment, and he hurried back to 
his home. He found that his summer task was,a 
matter of town history, and he had to face a good 
deal of affectionate raillery about his coal pile. Of 
course he did not mind that. But his answer re- 
vealed his spirit: 

“You may laugh, but that coal pile was all right. 
I'll admit it got on my nerves for a bit, but I figured 
it out that while I was taking care of that coal pile 
I was releasing some other fellow who knew things 
1 didn’t know and who could do things I couldn’t 
do. I’m ready to stand by a coal pile till the war 
ends, if that’s where I can help the most.” 

That is the spirit that will conquer in this war 


























| because it is the spirit that never can be conquered. 

| There is no self in it—only consecration to duty ; 

| ho seeking for large things—only for an opportu- 

| nity to serve whenever the call comes. That is the 
spirit that is growing in America to-day—and only 
through such a spirit can we accomplish our great 
task in the life of the world. 


o¢? 
THE “CONTRANOME” 


HAT is a contranome? 
Mr. Norman Douglas asks the question 


in Old Calabria, and answers it with the 
following explanation: Contranome is a nickname 
that, with the Italian as with the Russian peasants, 
takes the place of Christian and surname together. 

“My name is Luigi,” a man will say to you, “but 
they call me, by contranome, O’Canzirro. I don’t 
know my surname.” 

Some of these nicknames are intelligible, such 
as O’Sciacquariello (acqua—a leaking), one whose 
money leaks from his pocket, a spendthrift ; or San 
Pietro, from his saintly appearance; or O’Civile, 
who is so uncivilized; or Cristoforo Colombo, be- 
cause he is so very wide-awake. But eighty per 
cent of them are quite obscure even to their 
| owners; they go back to some forgotten trick or 
| incident during childhood or to some pet name that 
| even in the beginning meant nothing. Nearly every 
| man and boy has his con- 
tranome by which, and 








Imprisonment for debt is abolished now, but the 
old prison “bounds” are well marked and generally 
known by that name. 
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BIG GAME 


HE prize bag of the hunting season of 1917 

was taken by a French peasant of Bour- 

bonne-les-Bains, who went out after rabbits 
one raw, foggy morning and came back with the 
entire crew of a German Zeppelin, the L-49, march- 
ing submissively in front of him. The great diri- 
gible, returning from an air raid on England, had 
lost its way in the fog, wandered far to the south- 
ward, become unmanageable and crashed down 
helplessly into a French meadow. The hunter’s 
story as he told it to a correspondent of Forest 
and Stream is as follows: 

He had started out in the early morning in the 
hope of getting a rabbit for the noon meal. There 
was a very thick mist. Hunting was not good. An 
hour passed and he had failed to so much as start 
a single rabbit. He wandered through the fields, 
beating the brush along the fences, but without 
success. He started to work his way through the 
swamp grass that borders a little stream when 
the heavens became suddenly darkened and there 
descended through the thick fog an unknown 
thing, black, monstrous, terrifying in its size. 

The hunter concealed himself in a little clump 





Cross uniforms and waving a large Red Cross flag, 
and, as they were crossing the Malaia Loubianka, 
the Bolsheviki fired a volley, and I saw one of the 
girls sink down. The men picked her up and car- 
ried her to our front doorstep, and I saw that her 
ankle had been broken by a shot. The volley was 
fired deliberately. Annushka tells me that she has 
heard that hundreds of children were killed and 
wounded when their parents—mostly their mothers 
—took them out to see the fun! 

Sarnia came here yesterday in great glee and 
excitement. She is out-and-out Bolshevik, and 
told Annushka that their day had come at last, 
and that they were going to alter and improve 
the whole order of the universe. She said with 
great pride that, although the men seemed to be 
afraid of going about, she and her friend, another 
girl, went everywhere and were afraid of nothing. 

The writer of the letter adds that during the 
fighting about fifteen thousand persons were killed, 
most of whom were noncombatants. 


ee 


THRONES 


N the scene of the dream ball of Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s little cockney Cinderella, the king and 
the queen, with the prince beside them, sit 
enthroned in state upon a dais, but very much at 
their ease, in three great gilded rocking-chairs. In 
these tumultuous times 

of ours other thrones are 





| by which alone, he is 
known in his village. The 
women do not have these 
nicknames, unless they 
are conspicuous by some 
peculiarity, such as 
A’Soirra,—the spy,—or 
A’Paponnessa,—the fat 
one,—whose counterpart 
in the male sex would be 
O’Tripone. 

Conceive, now, what 
trouble it entails to find 
a man in a strange vil- 
lage if you do not know 
his contranome. You set 
forth your business to a 
erowd of villagers that 
has collected, It is very 
simple. You want to speak to Luigi So-and-so. A 
good-natured individual, who seems particularly 
anxious to help, summarizes affairs by saying: 

“The gentleman wants Luigi So-and-so.” 

There is evidently some joke in the mere sug- 
gestion of such a thing; they all smile. Then a con- 
fused murmur of voices goes up: 

“Luigi—Luigi. Now which Luigi does he mean?” 

You repeat his surname in a loud voice. It pro- 
duces no effect, beyond that of increased hilarity. 

“Perhaps O’Zoccolone ?”’ 

“Perhaps O’Seticchio?” 

“Or the jiglio d’ O’Zibalocchio?” 

The good-natured individual volunteers to beat 
the surrounding district and bring in all the Luigis 
he can find. After half an hour they begin to 
arrive, one by one. He is not among them. 

Meanwhile half the village has gathered round, 
vastly enjoying the fun, which it hopes will last 
until bedtime. You are getting bewildered; new 
people flock in from the fields to whom the mys- 
terious joke about Luigi must be explained. 

“Luigi—Luigi,” they begin again. “Now which 
of them can he mean?” 

“Perhaps O’ Marzariello?” 

“Or O’Cuccolillo?” 

*“T never thought of him,” says the good-natured 
individual. “Here, boy, run tell O’Cuccolillothat a 
foreign gentleman wants to see him.” 

By the time O’Cuccolillo appears on the scene 
the crowd has thickened. You explain the busi- 
ness for the fiftieth time; no—he is Luigi, of 
course, but not the right Luigi, which he regrets 
considerably. Then the joke is made clear to him, 
and he laughs again. You have lost all your nerve, 
but the villagers are beginning to love you. 

“Can it be O’Sciabecchino?” 

“Or the jfiglio d’ O’Chiappino?” 

“Tt might be O’ Busciardiello [the liar].”’ 

‘**He’s dead.” 

“So he is. I quite forgot.” 

Suddenly a withered hag croaks authoritatively : 

“T know! The gentleman wants O’Tentillo.” 

Chorus of villagers interested but skeptical: 

“Then why in the world doesn’t he say so?” 

O’Tentillo lives far away. An hour elapses; at 
last he comes. No, this is not your Luigi; he is an- 
other Luigi: You are ready to sink into the earth. 
The crowd surges all round; the news has spread 
to the neighboring hamlets. - 

“Luigi—Luigi. Let me see. It might be O’Rappo.” 

“O’ Massassillo, more likely.” 

“T have it! It’s O’Spennatiello,” says the good- 
natured individual. 

“Never mind the fool,” says a cheery person who 
has just arrived on the scene, in excellent English. 
“See here, I live fifteen years in Brooklyn; fine 
town! What’s your Luigi’s surname, anyhow?” 

You explain once more. 

“Why, there’s the very man, standing right in 
front of you! He’s Luigi, and that’s his surname 
right enough. He don’t know it himself, you bet.” 

And he points to the good-natured individual! 
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“PRISON BOUNDS” IN THE SOUTH 


READER of The Companion who saw our 

A article on Jail Liberties tells us that north- 

ern New York is by no means the only part 

of the United States where evidences of the old 
practice still survive. 

In the “northern neck” of Virginia, where this 
reader lives, the term ‘‘prison bounds’? was used 
instead of ‘‘jail liberties,” and even to-day, in the 
shorter form, “bounds” is about as familiar as 
“court-house green,” with which it is virtually 
synonymous. Under the old law, which permitted 
imprisonment for debt, the debtor could not pass 
beyond the outside boundary of the public grounds 
on which the courthouse and the jail were built, 
but during the daytime he could come and go 
within those limits. 

As a boy, writes our reader, I used to ask my 
mother to let me “go down on the bounds,” for it 
was round this green that the hotel, shops and 
similar buildings were grouped. 

Ihave often heard my father refer to the fact that 
some of the most distinguished characters of this 
(Westmoreland) county were occasional occu- 
pants of the jail, and had more or less the habit of 
discharging their debts in that manner. One gen- 
tleman of quite unusual family connections, a 
landowner, who had represented this country at 
more than one European court and who was one 
of the leading publicists of his day, spent much of 
his time in the old jail (now burned) for debt. 











THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE ENORMOUS SIZE OF THE ZEPPELIN COMPARED WITH 
THE TREES AND THE CROWD OF PEOPLE 


of trees. He had seen pictures of Zeppelins. He 
realized that one was before him. The machine 
came lower and lower until it settled, one end in 
the trees on the knoll of a tiny hill, the other 
buried in the embankment close beside him. Blond 
men clambered excitedly over the side. 

Realizing that they were in the enemy’s country, 
they debated for a minute. One stepped forward to 
apply the light that would have left the Zeppelin 
a smoking mass of ruins a few minutes later. The 
hunter realized that bigger game was in sight than 
any rabbit. 

He stepped from his concealment. Bringing the 
old shotgun with its load of 4’s to his shoulder, he 
ordered the crew to throw up their hands.-:There 
was no mincing of words. One fellow reached for 
his revolver. The hunter’s finger fairly trembled on 
the trigger as he repeated his command. Up went 
sixteen pairs of hands; up the slope and straight 
down the muddy road to the right marched the 
crew, the hunter, with the old hammer gun still at 
his shoulder, bringing up the rear and cautioning 
those before him that he would instantly shoot the 
owner of the first pair of hands to descend. 

Half an hour later the village jail held the crew 
and the world was hearing of the capture, intact, 
of one of Germany’s biggest and most modern 
air machines. The bravery and quick action of 
that rabbit hunter has given the Allies a knowl- 
edge of Zeppelin construction and also a valuable 
code book taken from the commander’s cabin, so 
quick was the capture. Honors took the place of 
the rabbit for that day’s dinner. 
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REVOLUTION FROM AN UPSTAIRS 
WINDOW 


N Englishman who was in Moscow during the 
A seizure of that city by the Bolsheviki in 
November writes to Land and Water a 
simple but graphie account of the scenes he wit- 
nessed. He had lodgings in a house directly oppo- 
site the Kremlin, and saw most of the street fight- 
ing that went on round that famous old stronghold 
between the Bolsheviki and the Cadets, or Junkers, 
as the Russians call them—who are a sort of offi- 
cers’ training corps, and who remained loyal to 
the first revolution, that of March, 1917. 

I said in my last letter, he writes, that I ex- 
pected the Bolsheviki would be making a move; 
they have done so. Yesterday evening they came 
out and rushed the governor-general’s palace,— 
the seat of the provisional government’s military 
organization here,—the post office and a number of 
other strategical points, and occupied several pri- 
vate houses in dominating positions. The whole of 
the Moscow garrison, said to number one hundred 
and sixty thousand, seemed, with few exceptions, 
to have declared themselves on the side.of the 
Bolsheviki. The government could only rely upon 
the six thousand Junkers—the Officers’ Training 
Corps—and upon some five or six thousand Cos- 
sacks. However, the soldiers of the garrison have 
adopted the Bolshevik methods and do everything 
by committee and plebicite, and have no disci- 
pline, whereas the Junkers and Cossacks are 
disciplined, and obey a single head, and, conse- 
quently, up to the moment of writing, have been 
able to hold their own, and more so, for they have 
captured the Kremlin, the post office and many 
other points from the Bolsheviki. 

All Friday night the firing was continuous. Under 
our bedroom windows there was a fierce fight, and 
when I looked out in the morning there were 
heaps of dead and wounded on both sides of the 
pavement, who lay there until the Red Cross am- 
bulances removed them about nine o’clock. All 
Saturday the fire of machine guns and rifles was 
incessant, but the streets were full of people who 
were intensely interested but who took no part. It 
did not seem to occur to them that there was any 
danger in watching the combat. 

I went out myself on Saturday afternoon for a 
bit, but came back when I found bullets whizzing 
uncomfortably all round. By this time people have 
learned discretion, and the streets are virtually 
deserted. Many curious onlookers have been 
killed. I have seen four killed to-day and one Red 
Cross nurse wounded. This last case is particularly 
disgusting. A squad of Bolsheviki took up a posi- 
tion in the Malaia Loubianka, a few yards down 
the street, and began firing volleys across the 
square at nothing in particular. Two Red Cross 
nurses and three stretcher bearers came along the 





pavement from the Niasnitskaya in their Red 


rocking than those of 
the dramatist’s delight- 
ful faney; and that of 
Russia, one of the most 
magnificent and impe- 
rial, has rocked already 
to its fall. It was never 
precisely a safe and easy 
seat, however gorgeous. 

The throne of Russia 
—literal, not figurative 
—was, and is,—for, al- 
though it stands empty, 
it has not been injured 
or dismantled,—a wide 
chair, placed upon a dais 
approached by several 
steps, at the end of an 
enormous hall of costly 
marbles. Four pillars with huge, carved bears’ 
paws for feet, support an ornate canopy above 
it. The chair itself is of gold, ivory and precious 
woods, ablaze with inset jewels. It is upholstered 
with ermine. 

Of almost equally theatric splendor is the throne 
of the Kaiser in Berlin, according to a recent de- 
scription in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. It is 
massively built of costly woods, much carved, and 
is said to have cost one hundred thousand dollars. 
The arms are in part of solid gold set with emer- 
alds. Its very high back is adorned with the im- 
perial coat of arms, in gold, and the Kaiser, when 
he occupies it, sits beneath a canopy of cloth of 
gold, with one foot resting upon a cushioned stool 
covered with the same material. 

Great Britain, of all empires the most demo- 
cratic, yet preserves a taste for splendor on splen- 
did occasions; but the throne of King George, in 
the House of Lords, is built fundamentally of 
material chosen for sentiment rather than for 
magnificence. It is of British oak adorned with 
ivory, gold and silver, and is draped about with 
priceless tapestry. On the back of this chair of 
state are the emblematic lion and unicorn, carved 
and gilded. The arms of the throne terminate in a 
pair of lions’ heads of gold with open jaws. 

Presumably, however, there will never be a 
throne to compare with that of the Mogul emper- 
ors of Hindustan. The famous “‘peacock throne” 
at Delhi cost at least twenty million dollars—pos- 
sibly twice that sum. Behind it stood two life-size 
peacocks, enameled with rubies, sapphires, emer- 
alds and other precious stones of colors appropri- 
ate to represent the birds in life. 

The chair was of solid gold profusely studded 
with gems and surmounted by a canopy upheld by 
twelve golden pillars. On either side was an um- 
brella (an Oriental symbol of sovereignty) of crim- 
son velvet, embroidered and fringed with pearls. 

But thrones pass away. This one was carried off 
to Teheran in 1739 by Nadir Shah, the Persian 
conqueror, after the sack of Delhi, and was even- 
tually broken up. 
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AN IDEA WORTH TRYING 


OT long ago, says the Milwaukee Journal, 
Prof. W. E. Ringle, a naturalist of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, discovered in a Kansas creek 

a bladderwort, a plant that is usually found in 
more northern streams. He took it to his labora- 
tory and placed it in a jar that contained several 
thousand very small tadpoles, in order to aérate 
the water and do away with the necessity of chang- 
ing it so often. 

The tadpoles quickly began to disappear in a 
mysterious manner. An investigation resulted in 
the surprising discovery that the small balloons 
on the plant were traps and tombs for the tadpoles. 
The plant had devoured them. If it would consume 
tadpoles, there is no reason why it should not 
devour “wiggle-tails,” the larvz of the mosquito, 
the naturalist thinks. One way of ridding a com- 
munity of mosquitoes, therefore, appears to be to 
propagate the bladderwort in pools and streams. 
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WELL WITHIN BOUNDS 


OR noncommittal brevity of speech, says 
Puck, commend us, if you please, to the 
Yankee lord of the soil. One such, who was 

recently making a visit to the city, was knocked 
down in the street by an automobile. A sympa- 
thizing crowd instantly surrounded him, with con- 
dolences and questions. 

“Are you hurt, my friend?” kindly asked a gen- 
tleman who was first among the rescuers, as he 
helped the sufferer to his feet and brushed the 
mud and dust from his clothes. 

“Well,” came the cautious reply, “it ain’t done 
me no good.” 

: o ¢ 


THE BEST OF GOOD WISHES 


T is very much to be feared that the British 
I Tommy who wrote the letter that Mr. E. V. 

Lucas quotes in The Vermilion Box did not 
read it over after he had written it. If he had, he 
could hardly have failed to notice the very ambig- 
uous character of his fond message: 


Dear Mother. This comes hoping it finds you as it leaves 
me at present. I have a broken leg and a bullet in my arm, 
Your affectionate son, 


Tom Smith. 
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THE FALLING MOON 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND 


I saw the moon go sailing high 
Above the field and town; 
I hoped that it would leave the 
sky 
And come a-tumbling down! 


And, sure enough, that’s what it 
did! 
It slowly fell toward me, 
Until a little branch reached out 
And caught it in a tree! 


¢e@ 
MAY 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


All the world is right for play 
In May; 


Brooks and flowers and everything; 
Butterflies and birds on wing; 
Children, after school is done, 
Running, growing, in the sun; 
Hoops and kites and every toy 
Proper for a girl or boy — 
All are out on every side, 
In the street and meadows wide. 
All the world is right for play 

In May! 


oe 
THE WONDER PALACES 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


country, there lived a little boy named 

Happy Hour—the Prince Happy Hour. 
His mother had named him that when he was 
born, for, she said, ‘‘This is a happy hour for 
me, and I hope every hour of the little prince’s 
life will be happy for him. ’’ 

But alas! Her kind wish did not come true. 
The little prince was never happy, never; not 
even for one hour! 

All the days he wished and fretted for things 
he did not have; and all the nights, instead of 
dreaming pleasant dreams as the other children 
in his father’s kingdom did, he tossed and 
tumbled and dreamed unhappily because of his 
unfulfilled wishes. 

His father and mother and all the people at 
the palace tried hard to please the little prince 
and make him happy. But it was no use — 
nothing suited him. 

He wished for a pony and then fretted 
because the one his father gave him had a 
beautiful, long tail. He wished for a fire engine 
and then cried (in a most unmanly fashion, too) 
because the palace did not burn up for his 
amusement. He wished for a dog to play with 
and then was angry because his father gave 
him a dog instead of an elephant. There simply 
was no pleasing him! 

One day he went out into the garden and 
sat down all by himself and thought how 
badly abused he was. Now, you know that, if 
you go off all by yourself and think about noth- 
ing except yourself for a long time, you can 
think you have a lot of troubles—a lot! That 
is what the little prince did. He hunted up all 
his troubles and looked them over, every one; 
even the tiny baby ones that he had hard work 
to find. And the more he looked at them the 
bigger they grew—as troubles will. 

‘*T haven’t any pony with a tiny tail; there 


¥{ count and years ago, in a far distant | . 


isn’t any fire!’’ he grumbled. ‘‘I haven’t any | 


elephant to play with, or any twin brother, 
or any lake right here handy to go swimming 
in, nor any new palace to live in, nor—any- 
thing!’’ 

‘‘What’s that you’re saying?’’ asked a voice 
behind him. ‘‘Any new palace?’’ 


Prince Happy Hour turned quickly to see 


who was speaking, and saw before him the 
queerest, wizened old man! This little old 


Happy Hour. ‘‘I haven’t any new palace to 
live in, and I want a new palace right away !’’ 

‘*What is a new palace ?’’ asked the old man, 
and as he spoke, he laid aside his stick and sat 
down on the grass beside the prince as if he 
meant to stay and visit a while. 

‘*Silly !’’ scoffed the prince, much disgusted. 
‘*Everyone knows what a new palace is. You 
must be very stupid! A new palace is some- 
thing that has never been lived in before; 
something brand-new to live in and to do 
things in.’’ 

‘*So-0?’’ said the old man, thoughtfully. 
‘*Then I can give you one.’’ 

‘*Youl’’ replied the prince scornfully. ‘‘ You 
get me anything? Why, you’re nothing but a 
miserable little old beggar whom I mean to 
have thrown out of the garden in about one 
minute|!’’ 

‘*All the same,’’ and the old man smiled 
pleasantly, ‘‘I mean to give you a new palace. ’’ 

‘‘Well, it’s not a bit of use for you to try,’’ 
replied the prince promptly, ‘‘for even if you 
gave me one to-day I shouldn’t like it by 
to-morrow.’’ And it was the truth he spoke, 
too. 

‘*Then I’ll get you a new one every day,’’ 
said the old man kindly, ‘‘a new one every 
day.’’ And before the surprised prince had 
time to answer, the little old man had picked 
up his stick and started for the gate. 

‘*Beginning to-morrow!’’ he called over his 
shoulder as he turned into the road. 

The prince did not believe a word the old 
man said (who would?), but all the same he 
was anxious for that to-morrow to come. But 
when he wakened the next morning he saw 
the same old palace and the same old dog and 
fire engine and everything. He was so much 





this day well, I’ll give you another, a brand- 
new one, to-morrow.’’ 

The Prince Happy Hour knew in a minute 
what the old man meant, and then and there, 
for the first time in his life, he wondered what 
he, all by himself, could do in this new day of 
his. And the more he thought the more things 
seemed to turn right side out in his mind, just 
as they should be always; and his troubles 
grew so little—the very same troubles that had 
been so big the day before, mind you—that he 
could not even remember what they were. And 
the more he thought (for he could not help but 
think with that queer old man staring at him 
so straight) the more there popped into his 
mind things he might do—kind, nice things for 
his father, the king, and his mother, the queen, 
and his sister, the Princess Louise. 

So he hurried off and began doing things for 
people, quickly before he should forget. 

And from that day until the end of his life 
the good queen mother’s hope came true, and 
the Prince Happy Hour’s name was just right. 
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MARY JANE’S “BIT” 


BY ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


"Toe hair of Mary Jane, who was Eliza- 
beth’s favorite doll, was falling out at 
an alarming rate. Elizabeth brushed it, 
shampooed it, and even used father’s hair 
tonic on it. Yet the little ivory brush collected 
more and more glistening threads of gold and 
the head of poor Mary Jane became more and 
more bald. 

Elizabeth asked mother whether it would 
be wise to buy a new wig for her cherished 
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turtle found a rocky isle about six inches square. 

He claimed to be the king of that, and no one seemed to care. 
As no one envied him his realm, he alwa 
And played the king successfully until his dying, day. 


had his way 


Now, kings and queens, take notice, please: If you'd have 


aceful reigns , 


Be sure you pick a realm to rule that all the world disdains. 





disappointed that he ran out into the garden 
| and threw himself down on the grass in a rage. 
| ‘Don’t you like it?’’ exclaimed a voice right 
| up close; and there was the little old man. 
‘*Like it?’’ grumbled the little prince crossly. 
| **T haven’t seen it!’’ 
| ‘*Haven’t seen the new day ?’’ exclaimed the 
| little old man. ‘‘It’s been here these three 





fellow was dressed in a coat that was half red | hours!’’ 


and half green, and on his head was a cap of 


bright orange. He leaned on a funny, twisted 


stick, and he looked straight at the little 


prince and waited for him to speak again. 
‘Yes, that’s what I said,’’ replied Prince 


‘*‘Who said anything about a new day?’’ 
exclaimed the prince as he sat up straight. 

‘*T did,’’ replied the old man. ‘‘Isn’t it some- 
thing to live in and something to do things in? 
What more can a prince want? And if you use 








Mary Jane—a wig of real hair; a wig that 
would curl naturally and that should be brown 
instead of yellow. 

Mother agreed that it would give Mary 
Jane just the added touch that she most sadly 
needed in order to become a truly delightful 
dolly. 

But mother also said that, charming as that 
touch would be, it was an expensive one in 
time of war. Elizabeth herself must give it to 
her almost bald-headed darling. War time or 
not, Elizabeth could do errands and perform 
certain new duties that in time would earn 
enough money to buy the longed-for wig. 





A BUTTERFLY 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Sometimes a butterfly, to me, 
Looks like a little ship at sea; 

A ship with pretty sails all set, 
Of white, or gold, or violet, 

Soft sailing, sailing, fleet and fair, 
The wide blue ocean of the air. 


No freight it has, no pilot knows, 
No chart can mark the way it goes. 

The summer winds, by field and hill, 

It rides like running waves, until 

It lowers sail, at twilight hour, 

And anchors softly in a flower. 





So, early and late, Elizabeth worked for her 
Mary Jane. No matter how tired she was, she 
always roused herself to go in search of 
mother’s spectacles ; no matter how interesting 
the game, she hunted for the lost needle or pin. 

The cents began to rattle in her little bank. 
When she shook it wildly to and fro a joyous 
clatter rang through the house. Whenever 
Elizabeth was discouraged, whenever errands 
seemed many and the pay small, the family 
were awakened by a sudden clickerty-click, 
clackerty -clank! At a sound so pleasant 
sorrows flew away not only from the breast 
of Elizabeth but from all those who dwelt 
within the house; for, after all, there is noth- 
ing that swallows up troubles or worries much 
quicker than glad sounds. Sometimes the 
sound is a bird; sometimes a brook ; sometimes 
a crackling fire; at times it is music. And 
sometimes it is only a happy voice. Just try 
it and see! 

Well, the money in the bank grew and grew. 
The beautiful brown wig, the naturally curly, 
brown wig, that Elizabeth had already priced, 
eould now be bought! Elizabeth skipped to 
school with her money tied neatly in a fresh 
handkerchief to show to the girls and boys. 
Well she knew that when afternoon came the 
wig would rest for all time on the head of her 
Mary Jane. 

But when the morning exercises were over, 
a lady rose beside the principal, and said, 
‘‘Children, I have come over here to tell you 
about your little sisters and brothers in Bel- 
gium. I have come to let you know how hungry 
they are, how cold and how lost they are—lost 
not only from mothers and fathers but from 
homes and from all that they once held dear. 
They were exactly as you are—happy, con- 
tented girls and boys. They had comforts and 
pleasures just as you have. But now — they 
have nothing and —’’ 

Before the lady could finish, Elizabeth rose 
from her seat, rushed to the platform, and, 
sobbing, thrust all her money into the hands 
of the lady and said: 

‘*Oh, give them this!’’ 

The lady’s voice sounded queer as she said 
to Elizabeth, ‘‘Will your mother let you give 
all this money away without asking her per- 
mission ?”’ 

Not a sound could be heard, except the voice 
of Elizabeth : 

**Tt’s mine! You see, I earned it myself to 
buy a naturally curly, brown wig for Mary 
Jane. She’s waited all these weeks for it, 
but I guess she can keep on waiting a little 
longer!’’ 

Then a strange thing happened. Right there 
in the school chapel people began to clap 
their hands. People began to laugh, and some 
even stamped their feet. But the best part 
of all was the next day, when every little 
boy and every little girl went into the school- 
room with his or her own separate offering 
for the Belgian children. Some brought ten 
cents, some brought five, some only a cent. 
But it was Elizabeth’s generous act that started 
the gifts. 

The lady sent Elizabeth a beautiful ribbon, 
woven of the national colors of Belgium—a 
ribbon to tie Mary Jane’s few remaining golden 
wisps of hair. Elizabeth has decided to let the 
ribbon take the place of the once longed-for 
wig. For Mary Jane has now taken on a new 
and altogether distinctive air: a certain added 
dignity, as if she, too, had done her ‘‘bit.’’ 
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T is all very well to have a “snappy” 
I infield, a fast outfield, and a pitcher 

with ‘enough on the ball’? to bother 
the best of batters; but with all that a 
slow-thinking catcher will so disrupt the 
working of a team that fast baseball is impossible. 
The catcher, in the first place, must have a quick- 
working mind. He is the very centre of the whole 
play of his team; he must be acute at judging 
batsmen, keen to hold up base runners, sure in 
transmitting the proper signals to his pitcher and 
to the rest of the team. And besides a quick mind 
a catcher must have the life and vim that will 
animate the whole team. Let a catcher, the one 
player whom everyone else faces, be a “dead 


one,” and the whole team is “dead” by force of | 


example. Given a catcher who has plenty of action, 
the same team comes to life, gets on its toes and 
begins to play the game with spirit. 


FIVE THINGS TO WATCH 

Suppose that you have found a catcher for your 
team who fills the physical requirements; what 
must he have for stock in trade? In the first place 
he must be able to judge batsmen, for it is his | 
duty to call for the ball that they will be least 
likely to hit. If the catcher knows nothing of the 
batter until he sees him for the- first time at the 
plate, there are five things for him to observe: 





| 


across his legs in such a way that 
a curious batter cannot see the 
fingers beneath. 

The usual signals are one finger 
for a straight ball, two for a curve, 
the thumb for a spit or slow ball, 
and the whole fist for a “‘waste” 
ball, which is a pitch out, to enable 
the catcher more quickly to throw 
to a base or to foil the batter on 
a suspected hit-and-run. The fin- 
ger signals can be seen only by 
the pitcher, the second baseman 
and the shortstop. Other signals, 
to warn a baseman to look out for 
a throw from the catcher, are 
tossing dirt in one direction or 
| another, flopping the mitt or rub- 
bing the right hand across the 
shirt or the stocking. 


ENCOURAGE YOUR PITCHER 
Throwing the ball back to the 
pitcher correctly is one of the first 


HOW THE CATCHER 
* HIDES HIS SIGNALS 


1. The kind of bat the man has; 2. The way he | things for a catcher to learn. He 
holds the bat; 3. His stance; 4. His swing; and 5. | 


His step. 
If the batter has a long bat and holds it well | 


must shoot the ball back straight 





with speed enough to prevent a base runner from 


toward the end and swings it freely, he is likely | trying a delayed steal. Make your pitcher realize 


| 


to be a dangerous hitter. He may even hit outside 
balls, straight or curved. A fast shoulder. ball on 
the inside corner varied with a 
slow ball or a curve that breaks 
low is the best programme for him 
until he shows a weakness. But 
if Mr. Ambition comes up with a 
long bat that he holds short with 
hands somewhat apart, low speed 
on the inside and a curve low off 
the plate are pretty sure to be his 
weak points. On the other hand, 
if the man comes up with a 
“ehunky” club that he holds in 
readiness, the close fast ball is 
probably what he wishes for most. 
He should be teased along with 
outside corner balls and a slow 
drop. 

More important, however, than 
noticing the bat and how it is held 
is to see how the batter stands 
and how he swings. If he stands 
with his front shoulder humped 
up and his elbow sticking out as 
a target to the pitcher, it is a safe 
guess that he will swing under a 
shoulder ball. Sinking the rear 
shoulder is a pretty common fault 
with many young players, and is 
one of the reasons for the pitcher’s 
axiom, “ When in doubt, throw 
him a high one.” If the batter stands with his front 
foot nearer the plate than his rear foot, give him a 
curve off the outside corner. The probability is 
that when he steps forward to hit he will pull his 
front foot back even and will drop away from the 
curve. The fast ball low inside will also give him 
trouble. 

If the batter stands somewhat facing the pitcher, 
—with his rear foot nearer the plate than the 
front,—he is a batter to be wary 
of. An inside ball is the best 
chance, for he will meet it, if he 
meets it at all, on the lower part 
of the bat, and accordingly with 
little drive. 


The batter’s swing, too, is very one 
. . . ¢ 
important, especially in reference és’ 
to its being early or late. Some oe" 
é 


players have a long, even swing, s 
others a short chop, and still o 
others a knock-the-cover-off style. ‘ 
Of course the long, even swing 
with a carry through bespeaks 
the good batter; the other styles 
are signs of weakness. The 
choppy hitter can generally be 
“worked” for at least one strike 
on a slow ball; he hits early. The 
“slugger,” on the contrary, is 
often just too late on a fast one. 
He misses the home run that he 
had in his mind’s eye by the 
merest fraction of a second; but 
in baseball, if anywhere, a miss 
is as good as a mile. Moreover, 
a change of pace is equally effective; he misses 
because of that, too. He is the least dangerous of 
all batsmen. 

Some batters have the bad habit of making a 
double swing—that is, a swing back and a swing 
forward while the ball is in the air. Anyone with 
that fault is an easy victim of speed pitching. 

The last thing for a catcher to notice in the 
action of an unknown batter is how he steps. If 
he pulls away, of course outside balls and out 
curves are the rule. If he steps too much into a 
pitch, a rare fault, give him one on the handle of 
the bat. If he steps too far toward the pitcher, a 
high ball is best. In general, of course, the end 
of the batting order is the weak end. Let those 
batters hit, if they can, anything that is not “a 
plain groove.” Make your pitchers save their 
greatest effort for the first five on the order. 

But all that is about batsmen whom the catcher 
has never seen before. The second time they come 
to the plate, and every time afterwards throughout 
the game, more definite things about the batters 
will disclose themselves. Two things especially a 
catcher must remember: what balls the batter 
missed the last time he came to the bat, and what 
balls, if any, he hit. Every batter has his weakness, 
if only it can be discovered, and it is the catcher’s 
duty to discover and take advantage of it. 


SIGNALS 

The catcher has to work in relation to his team 
mates all the time, and especially in accord with 
his pitcher. He does so by giving signals that must 
be seen and understood by as many other players 
of his own side as possible. Of course he must 
carefully conceal them from the other team. When 
giving finger signals the catcher squats on his 
heels, using his knees to form a barrier to the 
vision of both the first- and third-base coaches, 


and letting the forearm of his gloved hand rest | to his foot, and any slide 





SIGNAL THE PITCHER TO 
THROW A SHOULDER BALL 
TO A BATTER WHO STANDS 

LIKE THIS 





A BATTER WHO “PULLS 
AWAY” WILL FALL AN 
EASY VICTIM TO A CURVE 
OVER THE OUTSIDE 
CORNER OF THE PLATE 





your presence, and make him feel that you are 
working with him and are demanding his best 
effort. Psychologically, one of the 
best ways of doing that is by put- 
ting plenty of character into your 
return throw. A little careless- 
ness there hurts the pitcher im- 
measurably. A return throw that 
the pitcher can handle only with 
difficulty—that comes to him on 
the ungloved hand, that is too 
high or too low, or is merely a pur- 
poseless toss — hurts his confi- 
dence. He feels that he is obliged 
to bear the brunt of the game. But 
if the ball comes back sure and 
true to his chest with encourage- 
ment behind it, he feels a stronger 
leg for the race. 


FOULS AND BUNTS 

In regard to high foul balls that 
the catcher is called upon to field, 
the most necessary thing is for 
him to flip off his mask at the 
click of the bat and get away after 
the ball in the right direction. 
The uninitiated marvel at the fine 
sense that some catchers have in 
starting in the right direction after 
a foul ball that they could not 
possibly have seen after it tipped 
the bat. There is, however, a probability that good 
catchers know. A batter generally fouls in a direc- 
tion obliquely over his rear shoulder. So it has 
come to be a rule that at the click of a foul, with 
a right-hand batter up, the catcher flips off his 
mask and whirls to the left, catching sight of the 
ball as he turns. With a left-hand batter he does 
the opposite. 

In the actual handling of a high foul, the catcher 
should try not to get so far under 
it that he is obliged to catch it 
over his head. He should let it 

--- drop easily into his mitt, held palm 
up in front of him. Then he whirls, 
quick as lightning, and is in readi- 
ness to “peg” to the base. The 
runner may be making a steal 
after the catch. In practice a 
catcher ought always after han- 
dling a foul fly to throw either to 
second base or to third for the 
sake of getting a feeling for dis- 
tances. 

Fielding bunts is one of the most 

y difficult things that the catcher 
has to do. It is not so hard to fol- 
low a bunt down the first base 
line and make the assist; but to 
chase one down the third base 
line, pick it up and get off an ac- 
curate throw to the first baseman 
is not so simple.’In making the 
second play most catchers find it 
easier to pick up the ball some- 
what facing the first baseman and 
then to slice it at him in full career. Some catchers, 
however, prefer to pick the ball up with the back 
turned to the baseman and then make the throw 
by whirling round quickly to the left. Whichever 
method is adopted must be practiced, for it is hard 
to do well. 


HOW TO TAG A RUNNER 

Another pleasant little task that the catcher has 
is tagging a man out at the plate. There he stands, 
crouched low to receive the ball that is coming 
like a bullet, and ricocheting as it comes, off a 
spot thirty feet in front of the plate. The runner 
is on top of him, and already his spikes gleam as 
they shoot out toward the coveted rubber. A cloud 
of dust, a thud of ball against the mitt. “You’re 
out!” shrieks the umpire, and the catcher kicks 
the dirt off his shoe and rolls a practice grounder 
toward third, while the defeated runner ambles 
off to the bench. 

How did he do it? Well, itis sure that he did not 
tag the runner; rather the runner tagged himself. 
The moment the ball hit the glove, glove and ball 
went to the catcher’s foot, and the runner, sliding 
into it, tagged himself out. 

Some one may ask why he 

did not slide for the cor- >. 
ner of the plate and es- 
cape the catcher’s foot? Qe 
The answer is that the es 
catcher’s foot just about “ey 
covered the plate. The ac- %e . 
eompanying illustration Y 
will make his position 
clear. 

With the eatcher’s feet 
so placed the plate is 
blocked ; the catcher sim- 
ply puts ball and glove 








GET THE BALL DOWN TO-THE FOOT THAT 
COVERS THE PLATE AND LET THE RUNNER 
TAG HIMSELF 


PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL 
Catching 


that does not come to that spot 
fails to reach the plate. Nor is 
there the danger of being spiked 
in that position that might be im- 
agined. If the throw is coming too 
late to get the runner, the catcher 
merely lifts his right foot and lets 
the runner slide under. If the 
play can be made, the catcher’s 
heavily padded mitt protects the 
foot that blocks, 


BACK UP THIRD AND FIRST 

Besides his many other duties, 
a catcher also has to back up 
bases. He backs up third and first 
as many times as he has a possi- 
ble chance of being of any assist- 
ance as a protection from a bad 
throw. There is a story of a col- 
lege football player who a few 
years ago won a great reputation 
for recovering fumbles, not only 
those made by the other team but 
those made by his own side. He 
was coached to expect every ball 
passed to be fumbled, and so to get into a position 
to make a recovery as often as possible. In the 
same way a catcher expects the first and the third 
baseman to miss throws, and is on the spot at once, 
along with the pitcher and any other unoccupied 
fielder near him. In particular, a 
catcher backs up first and third on 
throws from the outfield to those 
bases. For example, on a long hit 
that appears to be good for three 
bases, or on any outfield hit that 
forces a play at third, the catcher 
is down, backing up the base. In 
his absence the plate is covered by 
the first baseman, who has come in 
for that purpose. 

In throwing to bases the catcher 
must have definite objectives. A 
perfect throw to second, if the short- 
stop is covering, is knee-high and 
just over the bag; if the second 
baseman is covering, it is three or 
four feet toward first and about 
waist-high. Throws to first and third 
should be inside the lines, shoulder- 
high for a force out, and lower to 
catch runners sliding into the bag. 
Throws must be got off quickly. 
That is ever so much more essential 
than speed in the ball. The differ- 
ence in velocity between a swift 
and a moderately thrown ball, so 
far as catching men off the bases 
is concerned, does not amount to 
much. The lost time is in the frac- 
tion of a second’s delay in getting 
off the throw. No stepping except the natural 
thrusting of the left foot forward can be thought 
of. Deadly throwing comes from quick thinking 
and acting, rather than from hard pegging. 


RULES TO REMEMBER 
There are one or two rules from the rule book 
that a catcher should always keep in mind. One is: 
“The batsman is out, if, while 
first base be occupied by a base 
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runner, the third strike be called - 
on him by the umpire, unless gee 
two men are already out.” In ¢ 9 
that situation you have probably Pr 

seen inexperienced catchers oo 


pick up the dropped third strike 4 9 
and throw to first to complete— / 
as they thought—the put-out, 
while they allowed the runner, 
who was on first, to go down to 
second unmolested. 

Again, “Each batsman must 
take his position within the 
batsman’s lines as defined,” 
and so forth, The batsman’s 
lines are six inches from the 
plate, and any batsman who 
crowds the base closer gives 
the catcher grounds for protest- 
ing to the umpire. A pitcher 
cannot work effectively with a 
batter standing ‘‘on top of the plate.”’ Another 
rule to remember is: ‘‘A balk shall be: delivery 
of the ball to the bat when the catcher is standing 
outside the lines of the catcher’s position as de- 
fined in Rule 3.” It frequently happens on a steal 
home with the pitcher’s motion that the catcher, 
in his eagerness to make the put-out, steps for- 
ward out of his box before receiving the ball, and 
so the runner is safe in any event. If the catcher 
will restrain himself, he has time after the catch 
to step forward to the corner of the plate and still 
make the put-out. 


HELP THE UMPIRE 

One earmark that stamps a real catcher is the 
way in which he helps the umpire. An umpire 
as well as a player resents being cheated. His 
job is to give a square deal to both sides. If the 
catcher tries to make balls look like strikes by 
“pulling them over,” he is really attempting to 
cheat the umpire. 

No first-class catcher tries to “slip one over” on 
the umpire. He holds the pitched ball, if he has 
not a throw to make, squarely where it hits the 
glove. The umpire appreciates the favor, and if 
there is any doubt in his mind whether it be a ball 
or a strike he is pretty sure to give the benefit of 
the doubt to the catcher. 

No place on the team 
is more honorable or ex- 
acting than that of catch- 

er. It requires a keen 

a mind, a quick body, and 

x plenty of coolness and 

” courage. A catcher must 
7 judge new batters as well 
2 as remember old ones: he 
must keep his pitcher up 
to the mark, guide the 
infield, and inspire the 
whole team with enthusi- 
asm. At the same time he 
has a great many hard 
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A BATTER WHO 
STANDS LIKE THIS 
IS USUALLY A DAN- 


THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS HOW 
THE BATTER ABOVE STEPS 


jobs wholly his own: chasing fouls, field- 
ing bunts, throwing to bases, taking the 
brunt of hard slides to the plate, backing 
up bases and assisting the umpire. If he 
does all of his many jobs well, certainly 
no one is better entitled than he to a large share 
of the credit for an honorable victory. 
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. FIRST AID 
III. Injuries in Which the Skin is Broken 


Giese together in this article are the in- 
juries that find common ground in the great 
danger of infection. The fear of infection is 
the beginning of good surgery. If you would know 
how important it is to guard against infection, 
read of the terrible ravages that followed wounds 
as late as the seventies. Previous to that time, 
because the principles controlling infection were 
not yet understood, only one quarter of the patients 
with compound fractures were expected to re- 
cover, and of those who did recover many were 
sure to be crippled for life. There were few opera- 
tions in those days, for every surgeon knew that 
every knife stroke would be followed by infection 
and perhaps by the dreadful gangrene. In these 
antiseptic days the account seems incredible, for 
germ-killing solutions are almost as common as 
the germs themselves. 

Infection is not a bugbear of the doctors, but a 
real and terrible thing, although it is a danger as 
easy to guard against as it was easy to keep the 
genie in the bottle by the seashore. The man who 
sneers at proper care with wounds as being finical 
is in a class with the man who 
would close his eyes as he crosses 
the crowded city street because 
many careless ones cross in that 
way every day and are unhurt. The 
fact that many wounds that were 
uncared-for have nevertheless got 
well does not excuse one who is ad- 
ministering first aid from using all 
possible care to prevent infection. 

For some years previous to 1880, 
with the aid of the newly invented 
compound microscope, men had 
been discovering tiny objects that 
were thought to be minute animals, 
because some of them could move 
about, but that we now know be- 
long to the plant kingdom. Those 
minute objects, or bacteria, were 
thought to have something to do 
with disease, but it was not until 
the eighties that certain diseases 
were proved to be caused by cer- 
tain bacteria. Lord Lister in the 
Glasgow infirmary found great 
quantities of some of those germs, 
or bacteria, in the discharge from 
his patients’ wounds, and after long 
years of study came to the conclu- 
sion, with which every child is fa- 
miliar now, that it is possible for 
one person to carry germs to another. What is 
more, he discovered that the germs that cause 
infection are found not alone. upon persons but 
in dust, on walls, in milk, in water, in food—in 
fact, almost everywhere. And then he found that 
he could kill them with carbolic acid. 

That was the first antiseptic. He soon found 
that he must use the carbolic acid with care, for, 

- as we know now, anything that 
will injure a germ will also in- 
jure our own flesh to some 
degree. Consequently, after a 
while other and better antisep- 
tics were brought forward, and 
one displaced another until to- 
day the best we have is tincture 
of iodine. Next to that come 
grain alcohol that is seventy 


per cent pure (neither wood 
—§) alcohol nor denatured alcohol 
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will do); bichloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate) ; carbolic 
acid, with its cousin, lysol; and, 
in a much milder degree, boric 
acid. Sunshine is a great anti- 
septic, as is fresh air; and best 
of all is great heat, either dry 
or wet (boiling water). 

As long as our skin is whole, 
we laugh at germs that cause 
infection in wounds. But if there 
comes a hole in our skin armor,—no matter how 
slight,—germs, carried to the wound by dirt or 
clothes or by the instrument that made the wound, 
will lodge and grow and spread, perhaps, so rap- 
idly that the doctor is outdistanced. The fear. of 
infection, then, is a vital thing to the patient and 
to the person who would bring him first aid. 

To prevent it keep two things in mind: kill the 
germs already in the wound and keep new germs 
from entering. To do the first use one of the anti- 
septics ; to accomplish the second cover the wound 
with gauze or other cloth that has been either 
baked or boiled or soaked in an antiseptic solution. 
Boiling for ten minutes will kill almost any germ 
and make a dressing safe to apply to a raw sur- 
face. But remember that your hands are not free 
from germs, and take the utmost care not to touch 
with your hands or with anything else the surface 
of the dressing that is going next the wound. Con- 
venient sterilized dressings can be bought in con- 
tainers in any drug store and should form a part 
of every medicine closet. 

Every little cut or abrasion (commonly called a 
skinned place) should be painted at once with 
tincture of iodine applied with a camel’s-hair 
brush or a piece of absorbent cotton or clean 
cloth. Do it again every three or four hours until 
the wound has dried and scabbed over; or cover 
it with a sterile dressing of absorbent cloth held 
on by a bandage or by pieces of adhesive tape 
(surgeon’s plaster). Grain alcohol that is seventy 
per cent pure is nearly as good as iodine. The dress- 
ing may be repeatedly wet with it for a day or so. 

Never put adhesive tape, collodion or, above 
all, court-plaster directly in contact with the 
wound. They are not sterile or absorbent; they 
tend to keep the wound moist, and thereby give 
infection a good soil in which to grow. 

For a wound that pierces the hand or any other 
part of the body or for a compound fracture (as 
article II explained), the best first-aid treatment 
is to run tincture of iodine thoroughly into every 
corner of the injury, cover it with a sterile dressing, 
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Sporting Goods 


HE Sporting Goods that make you 

glad, glad you bought the real thing, 
not a substitute, glad you have the same 
baseball goods that 
the big league 
players use 
and the same 
that are used 
inthe Army , 
and Navy 
and all 
Y.M.C.A. 
camps. 
Soldiers call 
them “lucky 
dog” sporting 
goods. 

The D & M reputation has been won 
by years of hard work by men who 
know the game and whose great aim 
has been to give the most perfect goods 
possible at the lowest possible price. 


Bay your 
D&M 


to-day 
and 



















Begin 
Being 
Glad 


Don’t buy a substitute. If you don’t 
find what you want, send to us. 


New Catalogue and 
Official Rule Books on 
Baseball and Tennis 
sent Free. 


DRAPER - MAYNARD CO., 
Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 
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P-M Cords are 
the tires that hold 
every World's Record 
from % of a mile to 25 
miles. d, they have 
won every 6Day Bi- 
cycle Race for several 
years past. 


Put them on your wheel, too. 


E- MUSSELMAN 
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will make good for F ma same as they 
have for the Speed Kings. 


Spencer, Kramer, McNamara, Spears, 
and all the rest of the World's Cham- 
pions ride these tires in their big races. 
They wouldn’t think of riding any 
other tire. 


And, any tire ra will stand the burn- 
ing-hot World’s Champion- 
ship aaa tire that day after 

day canstand the hauling and maul- 
ing, the yanking and jerking, which 
the 6-Day Racers give their tires— 
iscertainlymorethan stout enough 

and more than active enough for 
the hardest kind of everyday 
road work you can give it. 
Every boy whowants tobe up- 
to-date is putting P-M Cords 
on his wheel. No other tires 
are made the same way—by 
the same patented process. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
new P-M Cords with the Stars and 
fn Ae tread—a patriotic tread that is 

making a big hit everywhere. Also 
SEND FOR CHAMPIONS’ 
RECORD BOOK 
containing picquses of of all the Racers 
and their records. Book also contains 
er valuable information for bicy- 


clists. Send for it—it's FREE. 


‘AN Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
1031 Pye St. Jonesboro, Ind. 



























| stake three feet long down by each plant, pinch 


| stake and tie it with rags or raffia. 
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watch for shock and treat it, if necessary, and get 
a doctor as soon as you can. 

If tincture of iodine is not at hand, use alcohol 
or a one-thousandth solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury. The bichloride is usually sold in tablets of 
such strength that one in a pint of water makes 
a one-thousandth solution; it should be put in a 
nonmetal dish. If no one of those antiseptics can 
be had, cover the wound with a sterile dressing 
or even a clean cloth, to keep out further infec- 
tion, and hurry your patient to a doctor or a doctor 


to him. 
BURNS 

Burns are terrible injuries. If they are at all 
extensive, the pain is unbearable, and the patient 
goes quickly into shock. In case of burns, always 
remember to watch for shock and to treat it first. 
After that, if the burn is bad enough to have de- 
stroyed the skin, you must take measures to pre- 
vent infection. If it is small, tincture of iodine or 
alcohol is useful. But both of those antiseptics bite 
sharply on a raw surface, and if applied to a large 
area would cause too much pain. Carbolized vase- 
line, applied with a sterile cloth or with the handle 
of a spoon that has been boiled for ten minutes or 
covered with alcohol for the same length of time, 
makes a soothing dressing that is slightly anti- 
septic. 

Where blisters appear, empty them by pricking 
them at one edge with a needle that has been 
boiled, laid in alcohol, or made red-hot in the flame 
of a match; then press the contents out gently 
with a rolling motion of the finger. That empties 
the blister without removing the protecting skin. 
Repeat the process as often as the blister refills. 
But after you have sterilized the point of your | 
needle with the lighted match, do not make the 
mistake of wiping it on a handkerchief. 

1f the burns are very extensive and the patient 
is in shock, merely wrap him in a clean sheet 
(warmed) or in freshly laundered towels, then in 
warm blankets; give him hot coffee to drink and 
hurry for the doctor. 

_Never put absorbent cotton next to a wound. 
It sticks there, is hard to get off when the dress- 
ing is done, and hinders healing. Use gauze or 
some woven cotton fabric next to the wound; 
outside of that, if you wish, put the absorbent cot- 
ton, and then the bandage, to hold the whole in 
place. 

Above all else it behooves one who administers 
first aid to watch his fingers closely, and zealously 
to guard every open wound, whether scratch or 
slash, against the enemy—the humble, powerful 
and ever-present germ. 
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CROPS FOR YOUR WAR GARDEN 
III. The Third Planting 
AN soon as danger from frosts is over, the 


ground is warm enough for planting the 

tender vegetables that thrive only in hot 
weather. You will gain nothing by planting them 
earlier outdoors, for the seeds will either rot in 
the ground or germinate into seedlings that grow 
so slowly that it will take them a long time to 
recover from their poor start. 


STRING BEANS 

String beans, or snap beans, grow well in almost 
any garden soil, and furnish food of great value 
to the family. You will find it easy to take care of 
them but may have trouble with a disease that 
makes spots upon the pods. The seed-like spores 
of the disease will be scattered to new plants if 
you disturb the leaves when they are wet; so be 
very careful not to work round the plants or even 
to pick the pods at such times. 

Buy seed of these varieties: green podded, 
stringless green pod, bountiful, wax or yellow- 
podded, brittle wax, stringless refugee wax. Line 
the rows eighteen inches to two feet apart, make 
the drills three inches deep, and sow the seeds two 
inches apart. Cover them two inches deep. Thin 
the seedlings to four inches apart, and weed them 
whenever it is necessary. Hoe or rake the soil 
surface at least once a week, but never when the 
plants are wet. Pick the pods as fast as they 
become large enough for use. 


SQUASHES AND PUMPKINS 

These crops require more room than most others. 
Often, however, you can place the hills along the 
outside next the grass or fence and plan to have 
the vines run out in that direction. The small 
sugar variety is one of the best pumpkins, and 
the Hubbard one of the best squashes. The hills 
should be about eight feet apart. 

Dig up the soil to a depth of one foot and replace 
it with rich compost; then place two or three 
inches of soil on top. In each hill plant ten seeds 
and cover them an inch deep. When the seedlings 
have three well-grown leaves besides the seed 
leaves, thin them to four plants in each hill. 


TOMATOES 

It seems strange that in recent years tomatoes 
have been getting scarcer and more expensive. 
Every gardener will do well to plant more than 
usual this season to help offset the scarcity. Most 
people depend wholly on plants started in the 
house, which they set out late in May or early in 
June. But even as far north as Massachusetts you 
ean get good crops by sowing the seed outdoors 
in May and thinning them to fifteen or eighteen 
inches apart. Choose such varieties as earliana, 
June pink and bonny best. 

Transplant the started seedlings in rich, mellow 
soil eighteen inches apart, in rows two feet apart, 
and fasten a piece of stiff cardboard round each 
stem to prevent injury by cutworms. At least once 
a week hoe the soil between the plants. Push a 


off the side branches, train the main stalk to the 


SWEET CORN 
Sweet corn is one of the most important garden 
crops. It is easy to grow and furnishes a great 
deal of food in proportion to the ground occupied. 
The golden-bantam variety is a favorite that 





Best-Fed Boys 


Get 5-Cent Breakfasts 


So with all folks—men and women. 


The basis is a dish of Quaker Oats with garnishings. 
Then a dish of fruit and a cup of some hot drink. 


The oat is the supreme food. In energy units it yields 
1810 calories per pound—twice as much as round steak, 
more than twice as much as eggs. 


It is the recognized food for growth. It is rich in miner- 
als. All needed elements are in it and in the right propor- 
tions. It has a wondrous flavor. 


At this writing, Quaker Oats costs but 
one-seventh what meats or eggs cost—on 
the average—for the same nutrition. 


Seven abundant meals can thus be served 
at the cost of one average meat meal. 


Reduce the cost of living by using more Quaker Oats. 
Make it the entire breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods. 
A multiplied cost can buy no such nutrition, no such de- 
lights, without it. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


In Quaker Oats you get all ing the small, 
the oat nutrition, plus exquisite get but ten 
flavor. And without extra price. bushel. 

They are flaked from queen All oat foods are doubly wel- 
grains only—just the rich, come when you make them with 
plump, flavory oats. By discard- Quaker Oats. 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


insipid grains we 
pounds from a 








well deserves its reputation. Make three plantings 
at intervals of two weeks. Line the rows thirty 
inches apart, and dig the hills three inches deep 
and eighteen inches apart in the rows. Plant six 
or seven kernels in each hill and cover them two 
inches deep. Weed and hoe the plants as.soon as | 
they come up; three weeks later thin them to three | 
plants in each hill. Until the soil surface is shaded | 
by the plants hoe the corn lightly once a week, 
and be careful not to go deep enough to disturb the 
roots. Pull the €ars as fast as they become large 
enough to eat. 








Quaker Oats Muffins 


% cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
an 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg. 4 level tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
The Oat Macaroon 


butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 1 cup sugar 
Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 2 eggs 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted 2 teaspoons 


butter; sift in flour and baking powder; mix 
thoroughly and add egg well beaten. Bake 
in buttered gem pans. 


baking powder 
1 tablespoon 





butter 
244 cups 
Quaker Oats Pancakes ... - 
2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144cups flour, uncooked) 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 1 teaspoon 
2 tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking vanilla 





powder (mix in the flour). 2% cups sour milk 
or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 table- 
spoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted butter 
(according to the richness of the milk). 
Process; Soak Quaker Oats over bag in =. 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yclks of eggs. 
Add Quaker Oats, to which baking powder 
has been added, and add vanilla. 


Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
In the morning mix and sift flou soda, suga 
and salt—add this to Quaker Oats inintereeaa on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few 
melted but’ add eg: ten lightly—beat on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow 


thorcnghiy’ ond cook as vrriddle cakes. oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 
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SOME GIFTS FOR 
A GRADUATE 


HE gir] graduate this June, 
mindful of the existing war 
conditions, will not expect 
many presents. Here are a few 
simple gifts that by using material 
already at hand, her friends can 
make for her with little trouble 
and less cost. The articles illus- 
trated would surely be expensive 
if bought in the shops. 

Fig. 1 shows a little ornament 
that looks well with a girlish style 
of hairdressing. It is made of a 
narrow strip of crinoline, or hat 
buckram, covered with silk and 
ornamented with tiny silk ribbon 
and a bow of wired ribbon. Make 
the rosebuds according to the di- 
rections given in the Girls’ Page 
for November, 1917 (Fig. 10). The 
little bow is made of very narrow 
strips of ribbon doubled and stiff- 
ened with corresponding strips of 
wire “taste,” which can be bought 
at any millinery store. Set the 
bow in the middle of the silk- 
covered band, add the flowers 
and bind the whole to a barrette 
or to the top of a comb. At a shop 
this ornament would cost about 
two dollars; you can make it at home for between 
twenty and twenty-five cents—a decided saving. 


A HOMEMADE FAN 

A fan is a dress accessory that every girl needs, 
and making one at home is not so difficult as might 
be supposed. For the fan that is shown in Fig. 2 
you would have to pay two dollars or more; you 
ean make it for one dollar and thirty-five cents. 
For the framework a piece of mahogany veneer 
twelve inches square 
and one sixteenth of 
an inch thick will be 
needed; it will cost 
from ten to twenty-five 
cents. Soft, straight- 
grained mahogany is 
best. Outline on the 
wood, with a pencil, 
eight sticks, each three 
eighths of an inch wide 
at one end and three 
quarters of an inch 
wide at the other. Save 
space by drawing them 
with the broad ends 
and the narrow ends 
arranged alternately. 
Cut the sticks out, 
i bind them together se- 
* eurely with the ends 
matched, and with a 
small drill or a steel 
knitting needle heated 
red-hot bore a hole 
through the lot, halfan 
inch from the wide ends. Take the bored sticks to 
a hardware store and get a rivet of suitable size 
and a small piece of copper or wood for the loop 
through which you are to run the fan holder. Punch 
holes in both ends of the piece of copper or wood 
and, having bent it, place the holes over the holes 
in the bundle of sticks. Bind the lot together with 
the rivet. With a wood file round the corners of 
the wide ends, and notch or cut the sticks as de- 
sired. The sticks may be painted white, decorated 
or used in their natural state. 


THE SATIN COVERING 

When the frame is ready for covering, spread 
it in the shape of a half circle with exactly the 
same distance between each two sticks, and glue 
a@ narrow ribbon across the middle of the frame 
from side to side, to hold the sticks in place. Let 
the ribbon pass over the six inner and under the 
two outer sticks. Cut a piece of satin the size and 
shape of the upper half of the open framework. 
Trim off about an inch of the top, hem the edge 
neatly and stitch on, with as little fullness as pos- 
sible, an edging of soft lace. Spread glue thinly on 
the part of the sticks 
that is to be covered, 
place the satin in po- 
sition, and press it 
down firmly until it 
adheres. Knots of 
satin ribbon or little 
wreaths of flowers 
cut from passemen- 
terie make pretty 
decorations ; but the 
trimming should lie 
flat. Lf you have some 
ostrich floss on hand, 
you can make a fan 
that will delight any 
girl. Make the frame- 
work according to 
the description, but 
with twelve sticks SATIN 
instead of eight. Use 
narrow ribbon also for this fan. On each stick set 
a piece of floss and let the pieces overlap con- 
siderably. 

Fig. 3 shows a group of simple fan holders. The 
one on the left is made of silver tissue ribbon 
shirred on a thin, inexpensive bracelet of some 
kind or on a ring of the required size. A fancy 
bow with long ends is attached to the ring, and 
the fan is suspended from one end. The holder in 
the centre is made of alternating fancy beads. The 
third is made of a yard and a quarter of narrow 
velvet folded halfway and finished with rosettes. 
In the centre of each rosette is a small, flat, hand- 
made rose, and at the back of the upper rosette is 
a little strap, to let it slide up and down the ribbons. 
These holders would cost at a shop about a dollar 
each; you can make them for half that sum. 

A muff-shaped sofa pillow with a cover that can 
be detached and laundered (Fig. 4) is a pretty 
addition to any girl’s sitting room. For the founda- 
tion make and stuff a cotton case twelve by twenty- 
two inches. Cut two strips of satin twenty-five by 
eleven inches, and hem each strip on one side to 
the depth of two and a half inches; run a second 
row of stitches half an inch from the first row, 
for a heading. Seam together the two short edges 





FIG. 1. AN ORNAMENT 
FOR THE HAIR 





FIG. 2. A FAN MADE OF 
MAHOGANY VENEER AND 





FIG.6. A COMBINATION 
GIRDLE AND BOUQUET 
HOLDER 








| ning scarf made of cashmere 


of each strip and run elastic through 
the heading. Have the two pieces of 
elastic short enough to contract the 
hems considerably. Draw the un- 
hemmed edges of the satin pieces 
over the pillow ends and tack them 


on. 

For the adjustable covering use 
a piece of linen crash twenty-five 
inches long and fourteen inches wide. 
Embroider it in a simple flower de- 
sign that matches the satin in color. 
The flowers in the pattern here shown 
are made by working a small circle 
in the centre of a larger circle and 
filling in the spaces with French 
knots. The leaves are merely straight 
lines grouped artistically. Scallop the 
long edges of the cover, fit it on the 
cushion and fasten the short edges 
together with invisible snap hooks. 
An unusual touch can be given to the 
pillow by using photographic prints 
instead of embroidery as a decora- 
tion. In that case, silk may be used 
for the entire covering if it is pre- 
ferred. The process of printing on 
cloth is simple. A cushion ornamented 
with photographs of familiar school 
scenes would be a particularly ap- 
propriate present for a graduate. Di- 
rections for printing photographs on 
cloth will be sent on request if a three- 
cent stamp is inclosed for postage. 

The novel pincushion shown in Fig. 5 is made 
of very simple materials. Cut a round piece of 
crinoline five and a half inches in diameter and a 
strip of the same material seventeen inches long 
and two inches wide. Cover the round piece on 
one side with a layer of cotton wadding that comes 
well over the edges. Wire the 
long edges of the strip and bend 
it into the form of a circle a 
little smaller in circumference 
than the round piece of crino- 
line. Sew the ends together with 
one end lapped slightly over the 
other. Sew it firmly to the round 
base, which should project about 
half an inch all round. Cover 
the band with a thin layer of 
wadding that reaches above the 
upper edge. Cut out a round 
piece of satin seven inches in 
diameter and a strip eighteen 
inches long and two inches wide 
to go round the band. The ends 
of the strip should be cut on the 
bias and seamed together on 
the sewing machine. Cover the 
bottom of the base with the 
round piece of satin; be careful 
to draw the edges in close to the bottom of the band 
and sew them firmly. Next, sew on the lower band 
of silk rosebuds. Stuff the case with cotton batting 
or with sawdust. Round the filling at the top and 
cover the upper half of the hion with th 
piece of satin, which should be stitched to the 
outer and upper edge of the band. Cover the seam 
with a second band of buds, and add a knot of 
ribbon. Such a pincushion will cost you about a 
dollar and a half if you 
buy it, but less than 
fifty cents if you make 
it. 





A particularly useful 
and unusual gift is sug- 
gested by Fig. 6. It is 
a combination girdle 
and bouquet holder. 
The foundation is a 
band of elastic an inch 
wide and a little short- 
er than the required 
waist measure so that 
it will fit tight when it 
is worn. Cut two strips 
of ribbon slightly wider 
than the elastic band 
and half as long again. 
Shirr them together 
along their edges and 
draw them ‘over the 
band. Cover atwo-inch 
piece of elastic in the 
same way and tack it 
at each end to the inner 
side of the band, as 
shown in the little 
drawing with Fig. 6. 
That short strap is to 
hold the bouquet. Set 
snaps on the inner side 
of the strap at intervals 
of half an inch so that one stem or several can be 
held. If the belt is intended to be worn as a girdle, 
finish it with bead tassels. If you choose, it can be 
made very simply and worn under another girdle 
as a holder. In a shop the price would be about 
two dollars; you can make one for a dollar and a 
quarter. 

A straight strip of Turkish toweling makes the 
attractive combing jacket shown in Fig. 7. For 
such a jacket you would have to pay about four 
dollars in a store; less than half that amount will 
pay for the materials with which you can make it 
at home. In order to get the proper length for the 
strip, double the distance from the base of the 
neck at the shoulder line to six or eight inches 
below the waist line. Fold the strip crosswise in 
the middle and cut from the centre of the fold to 
the centre of one short edge of the strip. Face the 
edges of the opening with satin ribbon. Cut away 
the material at the neck and, to make the jacket 
fit better, take in gussets along the shoulders. 
Scallop the edges round the neck and round the 
bottom. Work the scallops with the buttonhole 
stitch, and embroider daisies on each side of the 
opening, with a small cro- 
cheted button in the centre 
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FIG. 7. A COMBING 
JACKET MADE OF 
TURKISH TOWELING 








FIG. 3. THREE SIMPLE FAN 
HOLDERS 








lined with satin. This kind of scarf is 
very expensive to buy, yet you can 
make one for about a dollar and a 
quarter. Embroider the cashmere first 
in some dainty design, and then slip 
stitch the lining into place. 

The searf-and-bag set shown in Fig. 
9 would cost at least eight dollars if 
bought ready-made; but the cost if 
you make it yourself will not be more 
than two dollars. A yard and three 
quarters of Georgette crape, fifty 
inches wide, and afew yards of mara- 
bou rope will be sufficient for both 
articles. Use half a yard of crape to 
make the scarf and be sure that it is 
cut straight. Pin the marabou rope 
round the scarf with the middle, or 
stem, of the rope set half an inch 
from the edge; then, using a long 
basting stitch, sew it on from the 
underside. The bag is in two sections, 
with a lining. Sew the marabou on the 
erape before you insert the lining. 
Run drawing ribbons through a head- 
ing, and add a little ball made of 
marabou. 
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SUGARLESS FRUIT CANDIES 


RUIT candies are delicious and 
F can be made according to con- 

servation rules, without sugar. 
Tomake chocolate cherry drops, soak 
large red cherries overnight in cold water, after 
having removed the stones; in the morning drain 
them thoroughly. Place one cupful of clarified 
honey in a kettle and boil it a few minutes. Drop 
in the cherries a few at a time, and let them simmer 
until they are clear and trans- 
lucent. Remove them with a 
wire skimmer and place them 
on pans in the oven to dry. 
Dip them one by one into 
sweet dipping chocolate. 

A fine fruit caramel is made 
by using one half cupful of 
maple syrup, one half cupful 
of golden corn syrup, one half 
cupful of peanut butter, and 
one glassful of strawberry 
preserves or one half cupful 
of chopped figs. Boil the mix- 
ture to the firm-ball stage; 
then pour it about an inch 
thick into greased pans, and 
when it is partly cool cut it 
into cubes or thin strips and 
wrap it in waxed paper. 

A good watermelon candy 
requires one cupful of honey, 
one half cupful of white corn syrup, watermelon 
preserves, nut meats and the white of one egg. 
Boil the syrup to 230° F. or until it spins a thread. 
Pour over it the stiffly beaten white of one egg and 
beat it until it is light and foamy. Add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, one cupful of chopped pre- 
served watermelon rind and one half cupful of 
chopped nut meats. Color the candy pink with a 
little fruit or vegetable coloring. Pour it into a 
buttered pan or mould 
to cool,and cut it into 
squares. 

A delicious pear con- 
fection is made by let- 
ting ripe pears cut into 
long, thin strips or 
cubes simmer in maple 
syrup until they are 
transparent and thor- 
oughly permeated with 
the syrup. Remove the 
strips to pans and then 
place them in the oven 
a few minutes. Next 
dip them into melted 
dipping chocolate. A 
little lemon rind or gin- 
ger root may be added 
to the syrup. 

Cocoanut apple rings 
make a delightful re- 
freshment sweet. Take 
sweet apples or semi- 
tart apples, peel and 
core them with an ap- 
ple corer and cut them 
into thin rounds with 
the holes in the centre. 
Let them simmer slow- 
ly until they are clear 
in maple syrup or hon- 
ey boiled until thick. 
Carefully remove them and place them on pans 
after dipping them into grated cocoanut. The rings 
should be entirely covered with the cocoanut. If 
a little vegetable or fruit coloring is added to the 
honey or syrup, the apple rings will be made a 
pretty pink or any color desired. 
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A CHILDREN’S HAIRDRESSING ROOM 


[The twelfth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home] 


HE girl who is anxious to earn pin money, 

but who has little capital, may find it profitable 

to do hairdressing for children in her home. 
Many mothers dread the task of taking to the 
barber their small children, especially the very 
small ones, who are likely to grow restless or fret- 
ful in strange hands. If they undertake the job 
themselves, the results are usually unsatisfactory. 
Shampooing the little heads, although less trouble- 
some, takes time, and the average mother would 
be glad toturn the task over 





FIG. 8. AN EVENING 
SCARF OF CASHMERE 
LINED WITH SATIN 





of each flower and with silk 
cords for fastenings. The 
daisy design may also be 
carried out at the bottom of 
the jacket. Buttonhole two 
slits in the back of the gar- 
ment, run a ribbon through 
them, bring it round the 
waist and loop it in front. 





to a trustworthy outsider. 
The only equipment need- 
ed, except a high chair for 
the two-to-five-year-olds and 
a table to hold the working 
materials, is a pair of scis- 
sors and a pair of clippers, 
a sanitary hairbrush and a 
comb, good soap, a few 
towels and some slip-over 





Fig. 8 shows a simple eve- 


FIG.4. A MUFF-SHAPED SOFA PILLOW 


aprons of different sizes. If 
the worker launders the 





FIG.9. A SCARF-AND-BAG 
SET OF GEORGETTE 
CRAPE AND MARABOU 


aprons and towels herself, her 
earnings will be clear, except 
for the cost of the soap and the 
first cost of the tools. 

A talent for story-telling is a 
great asset in work of this kind. 
Even a very young child will 
keep still as long as his attention 
can be held by a fascinating tale. 
Blocks and picture books will 
keep the incurable wrigglers 
still. Now and then, in special 
cases, a reward of merit may be 
given. The main thing is, of 
course, to make the surround- 
ings so pleasant and homelike 
that the children will feel at their 
ease. 

Twenty-five cents for a “bob” 
and the same for a shampoo are 
the usual charges. For a close 
eut and for trimming long hair 
the price is proportionately larg- 
er. After the work is well estab- 
lished in a town of any size, a 
dollar a day is the lowest figure 
that may be counted on as the 
usual earnings. 

Such a hairdressing room 
needs very little formal adver- 
tising. A simple card in the local 
paper or a brief typewritten an- 
nouncement mailed to families 
that have children is enough. 
After that the reports of small 
patrons who have been pleased with their experi- 
ence and the recommendation of satistied mothers 
will make the patronage permanent. 


eo ¢ 
HOME -MAKING FOR GIRLS 
IV. Marketing 
Ties main thing to consider in marketing is 


ROPE 


how to get the best value for your money with 
the least expenditure of time and energy. 
If the family income is limited, you will have to 
wrestle with the problem. It will be well to apply 
to it some of the general principles discussed in 
our recent articles on saving time and energy. 
One of those principles was that it is wise to use 
system. Some housekeepers wait until it is time to 
prepare a meal, then go to the store and buy the 
materials for it. That is utter extravagance in time, 
energy and money. Others look over their stock of 
supplies in the morning and buy for that one day 
—a method that is somewhat less thriftless than 
the first, but that is still shortsighted and wasteful. 
t is easy enough 
for even an inex- 
perienced house- 
wife to learn how 
to plan the meals 
for a week in ad- 
vance, and thus 
limit marketing to 
three times a week 
instead of six. 
After you have 
- become proficient 
in planning for a 
week try planning 
for a month. The 
long-sighted system 
of marketing will 
prove so practical 
that you will find yourself after a while looking 
even farther ahead and planning by seasons as 
well as by months and weeks. When that time 
comes, instead of buying cold- storage eggs in 
December by the half dozen, you will buy fresh 
eggs in the spring by the crate, and put them down 
in water glass yourself. Asa result, not only will 
you have more eggs, but they will be better eggs 
and will have cost only half as much. And you will 
buy potatoes, apples, pumpkins, turnips and cab- 
bages by the barrel in November, when they are 
cheapest, and keep them in the home cellar, instead 
of waiting to buy them in small lots during the 
winter, when the price has doubled or trebled. 


BUYING AT WHOLESALE 

In buying thus ahead of time you will soon learn 
to compute the quantity of a given food that you 
are likely to need, and to learn what is the smallest 
amount that you can buy at a wholesale price. The 
next step is to make sure that you can store that 
quantity where it will not spoil before it is used. 
Not all foods can be bought economically in large 
quantities, and certain kinds are likely to be used 
less carefully if they are kept on hand in bulk—for 
example, sugar and butter. 

Buying in season is a most important point. 
Foods bought out of season are as a rule inferior 
in quality and always cost more. You can have a 
larger quantity of the same food, and a better 
quality, if you will save your money until later 
instead of spending it on the forced product. An 
excellent plan is to make out a calendar that will 
show at any time in the year what foods are in 
season, and what is generally the minimum cost at 
that time. Then, by judicious buying and canning, 
preserving and storing, you can lay in a supply at 
the lowest cost for use out of season. 

Food bought in packages is more likely to be 
perfectly clean than that bought in bulk, since the 
wrappings protect it from dust, insects and han- 
dling. Ready -to-serve food —crackers, cheese, 
raisins, and the like—should as a rule be bought in 
packages, even though it may cost a little more in 
that form. Foods that have to be cooked, such as 
cereals, macaroni and dried fruits, will not need 
that protection, because they are washed before 
they are used and are sterilized by the cooking. 
In buying food in packages there is also the advan- 
tage of being able to choose brands of standard 
make. Fancy wrappings and glass containers add 
nothing to the value of the contents but add a good 
deal to the price. The purchaser should have no 
trouble in estimating the cost a pound, because 
the law requires that the net weight of the con- 
tents shall be printed on the package. 

It cannot be said that all bakery goods, jellies 
and canned goods are prepared under sanitary 
conditions; moreover, very inferior ingredients 
are sometimes used, such as dried eggs, stale milk 
and poor butter. But the standard brands of ready- 
cooked foods are prepared in sanitary factories and 
with pure ingredients. Necessarily they cost more. 

The subject of preservatives and adulterants in 








FIG. 5. A CRINOLINE 
PINCUSHION 
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As you grow up and gradually 
leave behind the toys and sports 
of childhood you get nearer 





the time when you will need 


SHAVING STICK 


Don't borrow Dad's or big brother's 
shaving soap—have your own. And 
when you go to the store to get it, re- 
member that Colgate’s “Handy Grip” 
gives a quick, plentiful lather that 
makes the shave a real satisfaction. 


. The “Handy Grip” Stick has a clever 
device by which the last of the soap 
can be unscrewed and stuck on a 
new stick—not a bit wasted. That 
means thrift—‘and you know that 
thrift in even the smallest things is 
worth while. 


The “Handy Grip” is sold everywhere 

—like all the “Colgate Comforts.” 
COLGATE & CO. 

Established 1806 New York 





You can un- 
screw the last 


Y% inch 


And stick it on 
a new stick 
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| food is one that requires careful consideration. 

Sulphur is often used for bleaching food, and ben- 
| zoate of soda and other chemicals are frequently | 
| used as preservatives; but it is the law that when 
that is the case the wrapper must say so. Although 
such substances are perhaps not injurious if used 
only oceasionally and in small quantities, they are 
not necessary. You can readily find foods that are 
prepared without them. 

It is even more important that food should be 
protected from dust and prepared and handled by 
clean, healthy workers than that it should be un- 
adulterated. The wise housewife, therefore, will 
choose a market where the food is kept covered, 
where the surroundings are clean and the salesmen 
neat and wholesome in appearance. Before choos- 
ing her bakery she will find out whether it is clean, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated and well-conducted, 
and whether bread that is distributed instead 
of being sold directly over the counter is well- 
wrapped. 

The only way that you can learn to tell the 
quality and the freshness of meat is by personal 
inspection at the market with instruction at the 
same time from an experienced teacher. One 
pound of beef or of mutton, after the bone and 
gristle have been removed, is as nutritious as an- 








other. The expensive cuts are no more nourishing 
than the others; they cost more because there is a 
greater demand for them. That demand is owing 
to the fact that they require less time for cooking, 
since they have shorter muscle fibres and more 
tender connective tissue. What the butchers call 
prime meat has a high proportion of fat, and cooks 
away more than the less fatty, and usually less 
expensive, grades of meat. Cuts with a great deal 
of connective tissue (which the purchaser sees as 
fine white strands) or with long muscle fibres, re- 
quire slow, protracted cooking. The slow cooking 
changes the connective tissue into a tender gela- 
tine and makes the low-priced cut as appetizing 
as the expensive sirloin or tenderloin. 

A few important things to bear in mind are these: 
By going to market and making your own selec- 
tions you will get far better value than by ordering 
over the telephone or through a salesman. Paying 
cash is conducive to economy, whereas a charge 
account is a temptation to extravagance. Buying 
direct from the producer or from the manufacturer 
usually means a considerable saving. Wherever 
a number of housekeepers coéperate in their mar- 
keting and order wholesale quantities of eggs, 
butter, fruit and staples, they find that they can 
save a surprising amount of money and energy. 
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LETTER WRITING 


LTHOUGH it may be an exaggeration to say 
A that letter writing is a lost art, it is true 
that the girl of to-day seldom studies or 
practices it. Often she knows how to write an 
admirable business letter, concise and sensible, 
in a clear hand, She seldom forgets to date it or 
to mention the address to which an answer may 
be sent. But when it is a matter of writing letters 
that are not obligatory, but are intended to delight, 
cheer or entertain, she is not so sure to be suc- 
cessful. 











LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Listerine cleanses and keeps 
clean raat fresh wound tere! 
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preventing infection. 


Manufactured only by 


LambertPharmacalCompany 
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One Treatment 


with Cuticura 
Clears Dandruff 


It used to be supposed that the traveler had a 
duty toward those left at home that would be faith- 
fully and gladly discharged by means of long, 
entertaining letters; but the picture post card has 
done away with all such notions. The anxious 
kinsfolk whoare wondering whether Beatrice has 
lost her cough, and what she thinks of the myste- 
rious Nile, receive a highly colored picture of the 
Sphinx, with the somewhat misleading message: 
“Here we are. More wonderful than the card 
shows. Love”—or a view of the desert and camels, 
below which is written, ‘‘Wish you were here with 
ma” 

The letters from Beatrice are written in haste 
and contain, as a rule, bare statements with the 
added word, “T’ll tell you all about this when I 
get home’”’—a promise that Beatrice, although she 
has the best intentions, seldom carries out. 

All the friends of the Halliday twins had heard 
of the Italian letter case, designed and tooled by 
a master hand, that Madam Halliday had prom- 
ised to bestow on the granddaughter who wrote 
her the best letter during her six months’ absence 
from her beloved America. The twins had smiled, 
for they were both good letter writers, according 
to their standards, and it did not much matter 
which of them received the prize; they could share 
it in common as they shared many other gifts. 

But when Madam Halliday returned, she pre- 
sented the letter case to their sister Dorothy, aged 
thirteen. She was gracious enough to offer expla- 
nations. 

“Some one has said that the best letter 1s the one 
that comes from the heart and could not have been 
written by or to any other person,” she said. ‘*You 
both wrote newsy letters; you told me what you’d 
been doing, and about your friends and your new 
clothes, and the concerts you had attended. But 
Dorothy’s letters were different. In the first one 
she told me how my cat and parrot were, and about 
the minister’s salary’s being raised; and in the 
second she told me how my garden was getting 
on, and about going down to see my old pensioner, 
Mrs. Lee, and how her rheumatism was. 

“Your letters were clearly written and were 
faultlessly punctuated; but I did not offer a prize 
for penmanship or spelling or even grammar. 
Dorothy doesn’t always spell correctly, and her 
ideas are sometimes as unformed as her hand- 
writing. But Dorothy took pains to find out about 
the things that she knew I cared for. You see the 
difference lies here, my dears: you wrote about 
the things in which you were interested, and which 
of course interest me more or less; but Dorothy 


that one reason why correspondence between 
girls who have been good friends often droops and 
dies within a year is that the girls seldom consider 
each other’s separate interests. Even if a girl finds 
letter writing a hard task and takes it up only 
from real affection, she will do her best when she 
writes to the friend whose letters are sure to bring 
her desired news or information, who never for- 
gets to answer her questions, and who shows an 
unaffected interest in all that concerns her. 

The brilliant girl may write an entertaining 
letter, full of vivid word pictures; but the every- 
day girl’s letter, written with her distant friend’s 





Brine these four units 
tooether, Boys 


SCREW DRIVING 
RIN 


hub (turned from solid 


built— 


ONLY four working units— 
constitute a MORROW: 


1 4A SCREW of steel attached to the 
rear sprocket and which fits inside the 
‘driving rings’ and ‘brake drum, 

2 TWO DRIVING RINGS. 

3 A‘BRAKE DRUM’ of spring steel, 
carrying bronze ‘brake shoes. 


4 THE AXLE, passing through the 
‘brake drum, driving rings, screw and 
sprocket, and about which all revolve. 


When you back pedal, the 
screw drives four small wedges (two 
from either end) into the ‘brake drum’ 
expanding it and forcing the bronze 
‘brake shoes’ into direct contact with 
the en/ire inner steel surface of the hub. 
This checks and controls your bicycle. 





When you forward-pedal, the 
wedges are forced ow? of the ‘drum’ 
leaving it neutral, and izéo the two 
‘driving rings.’ These expand and 
drive your ‘bike’ forward. 

And when your feet are idle, the 
sprocket and screw remain idle, the 
‘drum’ and driving rings are neutral 
and you coast—smoothly and with- 
out friction. 
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BRAKE 
GS DRUM 





AXLE 


—and slip over them the sturdy MORROW 


steel) and you have as 


dependable yet simp/e a coaster brake as can be 


OVTOU™ 


COASTER BRAKE 


Below are reasons why every boy 
should have a MORROW : 


LARGER BRAKING SURFACE 


The ‘drum’ in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing surface of 6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the MOR- 
ROW has greater braking power. 


EvEN BRAKING POWER 


The ‘drum’ of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends. Thus the braking 
power is distributed evenly and equally 
over the entire inner surface of the hub, 
eliminating twists and sideswing. No 
other brake has the braking power so 
evenly distributed. 


BRONZE BRAKE SHOES 


Two metals of equal hardness will not 
‘grip’ properly in braking. For this rea- 
son the ‘drum’ in the MORROW has 
bronze ‘brake shoes.’ Bronze, being softer 
than the hard steel inner surface of the 
hub, ‘takes hold’ smoothly but firmly, and 
keeps hold. 


PosITIVE FORWARD DRIVE 


The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly to every wish. 


Coasts WITHOUT FRICTION 
The MORROW has more ball bearings 
than other brakes, so coasts more easily. 
STRONG AND STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 
Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 


brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 








Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable MORROW Coaster Brake on your next bicycle. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 











face cause an ex- 
clamation of 
pleasure ? 


No matter what other charms you 
have, they count for little unless 
you have the greatest of all charms 
—a clear, fresh skin. 


An authority on the skin has said : 


‘“‘Whatever your difficulty is you 
can remedy the trouble.’’ 
Begin this treatment tonight 


Just before retiring, r 
neck with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial 


wash your face and 


thirty seconds with a piece of ice. Dry 
the skin thoroughly. 
Make this treatment a regular habit, 
and in a much shorter time than you would 
imagine, your skin will respond toit. You 
will find a 25c cakeof Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap sufficient fora monthorsix weeks 








Does your radiant 





of this treatment and for general cleansing 
use for that time. Woodbury’s is for sale 
everywhere in drug stores and at toilet 
goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Write today for a week’s 
size cake 


Cream and Facial Powder. Send today. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2105 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2105 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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welcome and cheer its recipient for many a day. 
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HOMING PIGEONS FOR 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


SEAPLANE marked with the insignia of the 
A Allies is damaged in a fight with the ene- 
my; it glides down with silent engine to the 
heaving surface of the sea. The pilot, unable to 
repair the injury, is helpless; but he has a way of 
summoning aid. He scribbles a brief note, opens a 
little box and sets free a homing pigeon. An hour 
later a destroyer comes speeding to his rescue. 

Hundreds of similar incidents have happened 
since August, 1914. On land and on sea the homing 
pigeon is carrying messages, as it did in the wars 
of long ago. When the wireless fails the bird that 
is strong of wing and swift in flight may get 
through. 

That explains why the United States govern- 
ment is calling for thousands of homing pigeons. 
It will pay two dollars each for standard racing 
birds from five to six weeks old that pass inspec- 
tion. There is no reason why persons who have an 
available loft should not start immediately to help 
supply the demand for messenger carriers, The 
work should appeal especially to those who have 
had some experience in raising pigeons. 

The first step for the inexperienced person who 
would raise birds that will be of service to the 
government is to get into communication with the 
secretary of the nearest pigeon breeders’ associa- 
tion, for the government will accept only birds 
bred by members of those organizations. More- 
over, it is important to get eggs or breeding stock 
from a reputable breeder whose birds are regis- 
tered. The names of such breeders can be obtained 
from the secretary of the association. 

If you wish to know the name of the nearest 
secretary, or if you wish to ask other questions 
suggested by this article, do not hesitate, to write 
to the Editor of the Family Page. 

Homers must not be confused with carriers. 
Many persons suppose that carrier pigeons are 
the birds that are used. Carriers, however, are 
show birds exclusively. They do not at all re- 
semble homers, and can make only very short 
flights. You can easily distinguish carriers by 
large patches of bare, rough skin at the base of 
the beak. 

But not all the birds of the 
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A BRITISH AVIATOR RELEASING A PIGEON WITH ITS MESSAGE 


wound round the leg and bearing some message 
will, of course, add to the interest of the flight. 

You can hope for large success only if you study 
your birds attentively and acquaint yourself with 
their individual peculiarities and the nature, hab- 
its and capabilities, under varying conditions, of 
the homer in general. Careful trainers fly young 
birds in the fall and the old birds, which begin 
dropping their feathers in August, earlier in the 
season. Mated birds usually fly home more prompt- 
ly if one of the pair is left in the loft. In preparing 
the pigeons for long flights, feed them heavily on 
muscle-giving grains. Give them ample exercise 
by allowing them to circle round the loft each 
morning. 

Homing pigeons can be used for six years or 
more before they lose their remarkable strength 
of wing. 

At the cantonments in the United States special 
lofts have been built to house the birds. In France 
there are portable lofts mount- 
ed on wheels so that they can 





homing breed are good flyers. 
There are exhibition homers, 
for example; birds found in 
large numbers at the shows, 
but of no value as messengers. 
There is also a race of homers 
that has been bred wholly for 
squab production. They are 
meat birds. 

Flying homers are sturdy, 
compactly built birds of varied 
markings; they come from 
strains that have been bred 
for many generations to pro- 
duce strong flyers, and are 
carefully pedigreed. 

The homing bréeds thrive 
under the same treatment that 
you would give any other pi- 
geons; you can safely allow 
them full liberty if they have 
been hatched in your own 
loft. A very small room will 
accommodate half a dozen 
pairs, but it is very important 
that only mated pairs be al- 
lowed there. An extra cock 
or hen will cause trouble. 

The loft must be kept clean 
and the floor sanded. Canada 
peas, Kafir corn, cracked corn 
and other grains are suitable 
feed for the birds. Amateurs 
prefer to buy a mixed ration 
rather than to feed separate 
kinds of grain. A double nest 
box must be provided for each 
pair of birds, as the hen will 
begin to lay before the squabs are ready to leave 
the nest. The government does not wish you to 
train the birds; it wants the young pigeons before 
their training has begun. Nevertheless, you may 
find a great deal of pleasure in making good flyers, 
and by keeping the best as breeding stock you 
may be able to attain a high standard. 

Begin training the birds that you intend to keep 
when they are about six weeks old. First allow 
them daily to enter cages that are placed on the 
roof outside the loft until they become familiar 
with their surroundings. Then give them their 
liberty late in the afternoon each day. If they 
were permitted to leave the loft in the morning, 
they might fly away and not return; but if they 
are liberated late in the day, they seldom go far. A 
little grain scattered in the loft the first few times 
will help to insure their return. 

Many owners of homing pigeons enlist the serv- 
ices of friends who are taking journeys and of 
railway men who are willing to release the pigeons 
and to report the hour to the owners. 

Learn to catch your bird without alarming it. 
Then take it in your hands to a distance of a few 
yards from the loft and release it. Gradually in- 
crease the distance, going in turn in all directions 
from the loft until you have reached a distance of 
two miles. 

Now, choosing the direction in which you wish 
to train, extend the stages on successive days 
approximately as follows: four, six, eight, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, fifty, seventy-five and one 
hundred miles. Let the birds fly only in fair 
weather, and arrange to liberate them as early in 
the day as possible. Pigeons, in common with 
most feathered creatures, are easily confused at 
the first approach of twilight. After your pigeon has 
flown twenty-five miles let it rest for a day or two 
between each two long flights. Always let it fly in 
the same general direction; for although there is 
occasionally a bird of such superior powers that it 
seems little bothered by wide shifts in direction 
or by long jumps in distance, the majority will do 
their best work when they fly in a familiar direc- 
tion. 

The birds that do well in the preliminary work 
are worthy of more severe tests. Try them first on 
a flight of one hundred miles, then one hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, two hundred and fifty, 
three hundréd, four hundred and even five hun- 
dred miles. If you train a bird that covers those 
longer distances successfully, you may well be 
proud of your success as a trainer. A bit of paper 








AN AMERICAN OFFICER SHOWING 
THE RIGHT WAY TO HOLD 
A PIGEON 





be moved with the army. No 
matter how many shifts may 
be made, the pigeons fix the 
surroundings so firmly in their 
minds as they mount upward 
when released that they never 
fail to come back unless they. 
are shot or captured by the 
enemy. 

Although they are sensitive 
birds, they are not easily af- 
fected by the smoke and noise 
of battle. The messages are 
written on extremely thin 
paper. The common practice 
in the pigeon service is to in- 
close the message in a tiny 
aluminium box attached to 
the leg of the bird, but avia- 
tors at the front are finding 
that it is a simpler plan and 
just as safe to slip the paper 
under a rubber band round 
the leg of the pigeon about 
to be released. Pigeons are 
often taken to the front-line 
trenches, and in order to pro- 
tect them from gas attacks 
special boxes with mask at- 
tachments have been devised. 

About twenty years ago the 
American army abandoned 
the use of pigeons. The offi- 
cers supposed then that mod- 
ern inventions would do away 
with any need of feathered 
messengers. It is interesting 
to find that, in spite of the 
telephone, the telegraph and the wireless, the 
birds are more valuable now than they ever were 
before. . 
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The Knitted Michelaine 


For Soldiers 
It is in the Family Page for June 
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WOMEN AND HOUSEHOLD 
MACHINERY 


T has happened somewhat frequently that men 
who have provided their wives with one of the 
new inventions in household machinery have 

observed that after the “labor saver” had been 
used a few times it found its way to the shed or 
the attic, there to languish out its dusty days. 
Such incidents have led to the assertion that 
“women do not take to machinery.” Women are 





natural conservers of old ways, but the fact that 
they are not unalterably averse to machinery is 
proved by the willingness of every woman who 
sews to use a sewing machine. Nevertheless, it 
is true that many of the women who most need 
the labor-saving contrivances—the women on the 
farms, in the villages, the women everywhere who 
have mountains of housework to do, and who are 
busy from sunup to sundown—are the very ones 
who appear most loath to adopt time savers and 
strength savers. There are perhaps more reasons 
than one for their dis- 
inclination. 





the hot water can easily be balanced by using a 
fireless cooker and so saving more fuel than the 
dishwasher requires. 

There is also an ice-cream freezer that does not 
need to be turned. The ice cream is not quite so 
smooth and velvety as the kind made in the old- 
fashioned freezer, but time and strength are saved, 
and the ability to enjoy a cool, refreshing dessert 
every summer day should more than compensate 
for a slight lack of fineness in texture. 

There are some useful contrivances that an in- 
genious woman can make herself at small cost. 
Such are the fireless cooker and the iceless re- 
frigerator that have been described in the Family 
Page. 

Besides the larger appliances there are dozens 
of small and handy aids to housework that no 
woman should be without, but that should be 
chosen with intelligent regard to individual needs. 
A good food chopper can be used for all sorts of 
foods. It is likely to be in frequent use, for it saves 
time and labor and is easily cleaned. A mayon- 
naise mixer, on the other hand, may be needed 
only occasionally, and can be used only to make 
mayonnaise ; and it takes time to clean it. In buy- 
ing any of the household conveniences it is well 
to consider: (1) whether the article is likely to be 
in everyday use; (2) whether it has a wide range 
of usefulness; (3) whether it is easy to clean and 
care for. 
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A BALLOON GAME 


OMETIME you may find yourself, as hostess, 
S confronted with the problem of amusing a 
family party ranging in age from small 
children to elderly persons. If you can get some 
toy balloons, you can rest assured that you have 
the means of giving 
everyone from young- 





First, although ma- 
chinery unquestion- 
ably does the work 
more quickly, more 
thoroughly and more 
cheaply than human 
labor, it often calls for 
an excessive output of 
energy in a short time, 
and women are not 
used to that; nor are 
all women constituted 
for it. The washing 
machines, the cake 
mixers and the bread- 
kneading machines 
will dothe work in one 
sixth of the time that 








est to oldest a jolly 
fifteen minutes. 

Have the guests all 
sit in a circle and send 
one of the balloons 
round by having each 
person give it a little 
touch with his hand so 
that it will float to his 
nearest neighbor. As 
soon as it is making the 
circuit smoothly put in 
another balloon and 
presently still another. 
If the circle is large, 
you can perhaps keep 
four or five balloons 
traveling the amusing 








is required by the old 
methods, but a deli- 
cate woman may not be 
able to keep up the pace for even that short period. 
She finds it easier to rub clothes on a board for 
two hours than to turn the handle of a patent 
washer for twenty minutes. Where power from 
electricity, gasoline or any other source is avail- 
able the problem is solved, of course; but, lacking 
that, a woman should plan to work the machine 
from one to three minutes at a time, and do some- 
thing else between the periods of work. In that 
way she will save time and get more work done 
with less fatigue. 

In the second place, not all machines suit every 
woman, for different makes often tax different 
sets of muscles. For example, there is a little 
vacuum washer on the market, small and inex- 
pensive, that will do the work of one of the big, 
costly contrivances. A woman with strong abdom- 
inal muscles could not choose a better machine; 
but one who has not that advantage should select 
a machine that exercises different muscles. 

It is the same with the heated laundry mangle 
that quickly presses all flat pieces with a beauti- 
ful finish, but that requires strength of arm and 
shoulder. There are so many different makes of 
nearly all the labor-saving machines that women 
should be able to make an intelligent investiga- 
tion and select those that they can use with the 
most comfort. 

In general, it may be said that the machine that 
calls for the downward push rather than the up- 
ward pull, or for the motion that throws the weight 
away from the worker rather than draws it toward 
her, the machine that can be set at such a height 
that the operator can use it without bending her 
back, the one that does not require raising the 
upper arm to turn a wheel or pull a lever, will be 
the easiest to run. 

Third, many women are blinded to the advan- 
tage of some contrivance by considering not so 
much what the machine will do as what it will not 
do. 

The vacuum cleaner will not pick up threads 
or ravelings, but it will clean carpets and rugs 
better than the most vigorous hand sweeping, and 
if used every week will do away with the need in 
spring and fall of tearing up floor coverings and of 
beating rugs, pillows and draperies free from the 
dust of months. It is one of the most sanitary as 
well as one of the most efficient machines. 

Then there are the family dishwashers that re- 
quire a great deal more hot water than would be 
needed in a dish pan. But the dishes are washed 
in one quarter of the time, or less, and the cost of 





HOW THE MESSAGE IS ATTACHED TO THE LEG OF A PIGEON 


THE HOMING PIGEON 





merry-go-round. Ev- 
eryone will laugh, and 
grandfather will enjoy 
the game just as much as the six-year-old. If one 
of the children stays in the centre of the circle 
to retrieve balloons that ‘‘escape,” the game will 
go on with scarcely a pause. 
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SUGAR, CANDY AND PATRIOTISM 


HE present scarcity of sugar has caused 

patriotic parents to cut down the amount 

that they have been using, but they have 
hesitated to deny their children the usual amount 
of candy, partly because of a belief that candy is 
wholesome, and partly because they dislike to 
deprive them of what has long been considered 
as one of the inherent rights of childhood. 

The attitude is wrong, both for patriotic and for 
physiological reasons. This is a time of sacrifice. 
Every true American is doing his utmost; but the 
things that a boy or a girl can understandingly 
sacrifice are few. Not to encourage the children 
to forego the use of candy in order that they may 
share the sugar with the Allies and the soldiers 
who are fighting for us is to neglect a wonderful 
opportunity to teach patriotism. In the second 
place, candy is not necessary for the growth of a 
strong body. As a matter of fact it is far more 
often a detriment than a help. 

If a child is to have good, strong muscles, he 
should have muscle-building material, such as 
cheese, milk, eggs, and other protein-bearing 
foods. If he is to have good, strong bones and keep 
his body in good functioning order, he must have 
the bone-building and body-regulating materials 
found in eggs, milk, cereals, vegetables and fruits. 
If he is to have energy for play and work and heat 
for keeping warm, he must have energy or heat- 
producing materials, such as fats and carbohy- 
drates. 

Therefore, the current belief that sugar is nec- 
essary for a growing boy or girl is false. That 
belief has probably arisen from the fact that the 
blood constantly contains sugar and that the 
presence of sugar in it is necessary for the life of 
the individual. But the glucose or sugar present in 
the blood is the end product in the Toutes of all 
carbohydrates, and the body has special agents, 
called enzymes, the business of which it is to 
change all the starch in the bread, potatoes and 
other carbohydrate foods into glucose. Thus when 
you eat a piece of bread the starch is gradually 
changed into sugar and sent to the liver, where 
provision is made for storing it until the body 
needs it. When sugar is used in large quantities, 
as when several pieces of candy are eaten, it is so 
quickly digested and assimilated that the storage 
space of the liver cannot keep pace with the diges- 
tion, and much of the sugar is excreted. Moreover, 
it frequently causes fermentation in the stomach 
and intestines or acts as an irritant in the stomach 
unless it is diluted by drinking water. 

The quality of being quickly assimilated is valu- 
able as an immediate source of energy, just as 
cobs are valuable for a quick fire ; but as the slow- 
burning fire is more suitable for most purposes, 
so in the body the more slowly digested starch is 
preferable to the quickly digested sugar. 

Again, sugar is one hundred per cent carbohy- 
drate and therefore valuable only as a fuel food, 
whereas potatoes and cereals not only furnish 
heat through their slow-burning starch but also 
provide those essentials to growth, protein and 
mineral salts. 

If a child is allowed to eat candy and heavily 
sweetened foods, the appetite becomes perverted 
and the more desirable but milder-flavored dishes 
seem insipid and unappetizing. Usually the boy or 
the girl who does not like milk or cereals or plain 
bread and butter is one whose appetite has been 
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spoiled by sweet foods. Such children are inclined 
to be irritable, to have soft muscles, and are fre- 
quently subject to headaches. 

The Camp Fire Girls recognize the value of 
temperance in sugar consumption and give beads 
for abstaining from candy for a given period. The 
excessive use of sweets has long been forbidden 
in athletic training and to-day is discouraged in 
the army training camps. 

Therefore, instead of feeling that you are de- 
priving your children of their inherent rights in 
eliminating all candy between meals, feel rather 
that you are establishing higher standards of 
physical efficiency. Show the children that going 
without candy is simply their opportunity to do 
something for the country. 
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A- CHINESE CABBAGE FOR 
AMERICAN GARDENS 


E-TSAL is the name of a Chinese cabbage that 
P is worthy of a place in all American gardens. 

To Western eyes it looks more like a Cos 
lettuce than it does like a cabbage. Indeed, it might 
be called a combination vegetable, for when its 
outer leaves are cooked they have a delicate 
cabbage tlavor, but the heart resembles a head of 
very crisp and well-grown lettuce. The lettuce-like 
heart is really the best part of the cabbage, and 
can be used as a substitute for the better-known 
salad plant. It is at its best in midsummer, when 
lettuce, a cool-weather vegetable, is seldom good. 
When used for a salad, pe-tsai is, of course, eaten 
raw, and may be served in any way that lettuce 
is served. It makes a particularly palatable cole- 
Slaw. 

As pe-tsai grows very rapidly there is no need 
of starting the seeds in the house; but if you wish 
to have a supply through a long season, it is a 
good-plan to make several plantings, for it goes to 
seed quickly and, like lettuce, throws up tall stalks. 
Make the first sowing in the middle of April and 
the second about a month later. Indeed, pe-tsai 
will mature before frost comes even if it is sown 
as late as June—a fact that recommends it to late 
garden makers. It is not so likely to go to seed 
when planted late as when put in early. 

The seeds of pe-tsai may be sown in rows and 
the weak plants pulled up, or in a seed bed and 
the seedlings transplanted; but if transplanting is 
delayed until the plants are well grown, half of 
each leaf should be cut off with a pair of scissors. 
The plant needs plenty of elbowroom; eighteen 
inches is none too far apart for the plants to stand 
in the rows, and the rows themselves should be 
three feet apart to permit good cultivation. It is 
necessary to keep the ground well stirred, in order 
to promote rapid growth—all vegetables of this 
kind are tender and good only when grown rapidly. 
A little fertilizer worked into the soil when the 
plants are about ten inches high will help to stim- 
ulate growth. It is well to tie a string round the 
leaves when the plants are pretty well grown, in 
order to blanch the hearts and make extra fine, 
close heads. Late in the season, too, it will protect 
the hearts from early frosts. 

Pe-tsai is as much a favorite with cabbage worms 
as the more common cabbages are, and should be 
dusted with tobacco dust, lime or hellebore, or 
sprayed with lemon oil to keep them away. Flea 
beetles seem to have a special fondness for it, too; 
tobacco dust on the leaves will repel them, or the 
young plants can be covered with boxes that have 
mosquito netting over the top. ~ 

Although pe-tsai is not well known, the seeds 
are listed by many of the seedsmen in their spring 
catalogues and can be obtained without difficulty. 
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THE NEW SURFACE-PRINTED 
STAMPS 


HE camera, as a substitute for the engraver’s 

tool, and zinc, instead of steel, are for the 

first time in the history of our country being 
employed for making the nation’s postage stamps. 
For approximately seventy years the government 
has used engraved steel exclusively for printing 
its postage stamps. To-day there has come an 
unexpected change, for which the war is respon- 
sible. 

Inferior pyrites in the ink has been destroying 
steel plates so fast that the necessary number of 
the one- and three-cent stamps, the denominations 
most commonly used, could not be produced; and 
the government has found it impossible to obtain 
pyrites of the normal quality. Then, too, the new 
process requires fewer men at the Bureau of En- 
graving in Washington, and that, of course, in the 
present shortage of labor, is a great advantage. 

The newly adopted method is commonly called 
by collectors the off-set or surface-printing proc- 
ess; without question it will provide a number 
of new stamp varieties for philatelists. Already 
the experts in collecting have discovered a radical 
difference between the three-cent stamp as made 
by the old steel-engraving method and the new 
surface-printed label. 

If you examine with the microscope the button 
at the centre of the collar that Washington wears 
in the portrait, you will find that there are five 
vertical lines within it, as shown on the engraved 
stamp. On the surface-printed label you will dis- 
cover that instead of those five lines there are, 
first, two vertical lines; then a mark that repre- 
sents a vertical line broken by a dot at the middle; 
then another vertical line; and finally two dots 
instead of the fifth vertical line. In that button the 
dot of the third line appears at the very centre. 
That is one sure way of distinguishing the two 
stamps, although there are other differences that 
the specialist will easily discover, but that the 
amateur collector will not find especially helpful. 

In making engraved stamps the steel is annealed, 
or made soft, so that the engraver with a tool known 
as the burin can cut his design into the surface. 
Thus the engraved plate has the impression in- 
taglio; ‘that is, the lines are cut in, or in reeess— 
which leads to the term recess printing as synony- 
mous with the engraving process. In printing, the 
paper is pressed down upon this plate and into the 
ink-filled recesses, and the finished stamp shows 
the design standing out slightly in relief. 

The surface-printing method does not produce 
the design in relief at all; the surface of the stamp 
is wholly smooth. The chemicals used do not eat 
into the zine in the way that they do into steel, 
and for that reason the plates last longer. 

In the surface-printing process a printer’s proof 
of the die of the stamp is photographed. The 
negative is enlarged and cleaned and touched up 
so that every line is sharp. The design is then 
reduced to its original size and is placed in a 
machine that permits a subject to be photographed 








as many times as is desired and in the positions 
desired. In that machine is placed a sensitized 
plate upon which the negative is printed four hun- 
dred times, inasmuch as our stamps are printed 
in sheets of four hundred each. 

The transfer of the four hundred prints to the 
surface of the zine requires that the sensitized 
plate containing them be heated, inked and im- 
pressed upon what is known as transfer paper. 
The transfer paper, when it is separated from the 
plate, is found to contain the four hundred designs 
in transfer ink, and it is at once placed upon the 
zine, thus completing the transfer of the photo- 
graphs from the sensitized plate to the metal. The 
printers then use chemicals to harden the surface 
of the design, and after that they clamp the pre- 
pared zine plate upon the cylinder of an offset 
press. The impression obtained by running the 
paper through a press that contains the plate of 
four hundred prints produces the finished sheet 
of stamps. 

The fact that the government has adopted the 
surface-printing method startled philatelists, not 
only because it is unprecedented in America, but 
because collectors had no hint of the change until 
some of the new stamps had appeared. The labels 
of the denominations other than the ones and the 
threes are still being made from the steel plates. 
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A LIBRARY EXHIBIT FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


ECENTLY a small town library gave an ex- 
R hibition that resulted in a greatly increased 

use of its books and magazines. The plan 
was first advanced by a woman’s club, the mem- 
bers of which volunteered to do all the necessary 
work. They had found in the library many books 
that were useful in helping them to make various 
kinds of fancywork. The exhibit as they arranged 
it contained the articles that they had made, and 
close beside them the book or magazine that had 
furnished the idea or the design. 

But they did not limit the exhibition to books on 
fancywork or to books merely for women. Books 
on household economy, gardening, arts and crafts, 
hygiene and many other practical subjects were 
shown in such a way that the men and the women 
and the boys and the girls who visited the show 
could see at a glance what kind of help or infor- 
mation they could get by using the library. 
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WAYS TO USE SPINACH 


HESE receipts for the appetizing use of spin- 

ach were brought from Holland, and have 

been modified slightly to meet the limitations 
of American markets. Spinach is a valuable food, 
rich in mineral salts and especially rich in iron. It 
is generally to be had at moderate prices to-day. 
In most parts of the country it is the least expen- 
sive as well as the best fresh vegetable to be had 
in May. 


Spinach Soufflé.—This is a good way to pre- 
pare spinach that has been left over from a previ- 
ous meal. To every — of cooked spinach allow 
one beaten eee. Stir the mixture well, pour it into 
a buttered ba ing dish and cook in a hot oven 
fifteen minutes. Instead of baking, it may be 
steamed in water just off the boil. Serve the soufflé 
with stewed tomatoes or a fresh salad. 


Salmon Salad with Spinach.— Put cold, cooked 
salmon in the middle of the dish, and put round it 
small moulds of spinach, made by dressing the 
cold, cooked spinach, finely chopped, into small 
cups. Coffee cups are about the right size. Serve 
with this some mayonnaise dressing, or a Russian 
dressing made with one half cupful of mayonnaise, 
one half cupful of chili sauce, one tablespoonful 
of chopped onion or chives, one tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce and one tablespoonful of 
chopped green pepper. The other ingredients 
must be mixed with the .. Wry just before 
serving or it will curdle. This is a good warm- 
weather supper dish. 


Spinach Tarts.—To one cupful of cooked spin- 
ach, chopped very fine, add one ounce of melted 
butter or butter substitute, and mix in it one half 
of a finely chopped onion. Add the spinach, 
sprinkle in a dessertspoonful of wheat or barley 
flour, stir well, and season with one half teaspoon- 
tul of salt, one quarter teaspoonful of pepper and 
one quarter teaspoonful of grated nttener, If it 
is too thick, add a tablespoonful of cream. Cook 
the spinach for ten minutes and spread it on a 
plate to cool. Roll out pastry, stamp out some 
rounds with a two-inch cutter, wet the edges of 
half of them, and put about a dessertspoonful of 
spinach in the centre of each. Cover them with 
the other rounds of paste and press down the 
edges neatly. Bake them in a hot oven until the 
pastry is well browned. 


“Epinards a la Normande.”—Peel six or eight 
good-sized potatoes and cut them in halves, length- 
wise. Bake them until they are soft and brown 
with butter or butter substitute the size of a wal- 
nut on top of each. Clean and wash as usual one 
half peck of spinach and put it into a saucepan 
with one half pint of water and some salt. Cook 
quickly for twenty minutes, pressing it down with 
a spoon, and taking care not to let it stick. Drain 
the spinach and chop it fine; melt two ounces of 
butter or butter substitute in a stewpan, turn in 
the spinach to get it thoroughly hot, and then put 
it in the centre of a hot dish in a straight heap. 
Put the baked potatoes into the middle of the 
spinach, letting the halves overlap. Pour round 
them one pint of tomato sauce or four tables n- 
fuls of tomato catchup, and put one half pint of 
peas, either fresh-boiled or canned, in four heaps 
round the dish. 


Lima-Bean Soup with Fresh Green Peas.—Soak 
one half pint of dried lima beans all night. The 
next day put them into a saucepan with the water 
they were soaked in, with sufficient water added 
to make one quart, a little salt and one sliced 
onion. Boil or steam gently until the beans are 
qute soft. Pass all through a sieve, return it to 
the saucepan, boil again and set aside. In a sep- 
arate pan boil two quarts of well-washed spinach 
with some salt and only the water that clings to 
it from washing. Boiled or tinned spinach may be 
used. Boil two tablespoonfuls of fresh or canned 
peas with a little salt and sugar until they are 
tender. When the spinach is cooked, pass it 
through a sieve and add it to the lima-bean purée. 
Add the cooked peas and one half pint of milk, and 
reheat all together, but do not boil again. 

Lima-bean soup in powdered form may be used 
instead of the dried beans. This may be obtained 
in packages and makes a good basis for soup. 
Moisten one third cupful of the powder with cold 
water, add it to one quart of boiling water and let 
it boil fifteen minutes. Then add the spinach purée, 
the milk and the cooked peas. Reheat it, but do 
not let it boil. 
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Paint—or Rebuild? 


HETHER your house cost $1,000 or many thousands, you 
cannot build another house like it for the same money. 


Building materials are higher and even repairs 
are more costly than painting. 


A fewgallons of LoweBroth- 
ers’ High Standard Liquid 
Paint, properly applied, will 
protect the many hundreds 
of dollars worth of lumber in 
your home. Painting now is 
economic conservation. 


Write for this booklet—“The 
House Outside and Inside” is a 
beautiful portfolio of appropriate 
color suggestions for home paint- 
ing and decorating. 

at your request. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
490 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 














For Your May-Party 


Beect-Nut Peanut Butter 





Refreshments 


E sure to have your mother make 
some nice Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches for your May-Party. My, but 
they taste good after the games are over 
and you sit down on the grass to rest! 
The reason Beech-Nut tastes so good 
is because it is made with all the care 
and cleanliness that your mother uses 
at home. 
Ask Mother to get you a jartoday. But be 
sure it’s Beech-Nut, because that is the kind 
that contains the best peanuts grown. 


Booklet of ror New Recipes on Request 
Beecu-NuT PackincG Co., CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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Butterflies, insects. Some $1-§7. Prospectus 
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Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Hay-Fever and Asthma 
Now Curable 


THE remarkable results which are being obtained 
under the Hayes Method of treatment in quickly 
relieving and permanently curing Hay-Fever and 
Asthma make it advisable for every sufferer who 
needs help to investigate this new departure in 
modern medicine. 


ARE YOU FOR LIBERTY? 


Then wear American Boys’ and Girls’ Liberty 
Pin No. 467 in 3 colors, hard enamel on Silver 
Plate 25c each, $2.50 doz. Sterling 45¢ each, 
$4.50 doz. Initials engraved on pin free. FREE 
catalog of school, class pins, and rings. 


METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


| 52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

5—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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THE PERMANENT 
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Parma, Idaho, April 10, 1918. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 

Dear Doctor. I can say that the very best invest- 
ment that I ever made, counting dollars and cents, 
is when I took your treatment for Hay-Fever and 
Asthma. I haven’t been bothered with the dreadful 
disease since taking the treatment in 1912, although I 
just took it for two seasons. 

I will be pleased to tell all who write me incl 
stamped and addressed envelope just what the Hayes 
treatment has done for me, and I thank God that I 
am cured and it was by the grace of God that I hap- 
pened to notice the advertisement in The Youth’s 
Companion. This is to aid in helping others to get 
relief and you may use it wherever you see fit. 

Yours sincerely, 
EARLE A. PACK, Manager and Editor 
Case 6-3601. Western Real Estate Bulletin. 

For full information address P. Harold Hayes, 
M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-186 
and blank for free examination. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- | 
trated weekly paper for all the family. | 


Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 


United States, $2.25 to Denese, and $3.00 to foreign | 


countries. Entered at the 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your Lan al is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


ost Office, Boston, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








CHILDREN’S DISEASES 


OST persons outside of the medical pro- 
fession think of measles, scarlet fever 
and a few other similar diseases as 
affections of childhood, and are aston- 
ished when epidemics of them occur in 
the army camps. The truth is that these 

diseases are extremely contagious and that the 
human organism is especially susceptible to them. 
In thickly settled communities nearly everyone 
catches them during his childhood. 

The same thing used to be true of smallpox, and 
in the tropical regions of yellow fever, until health 
officials from the United States, and others in- 
structed by them, drove it away—never, let us 
hope, to return. Now smallpox attacks adults 
chiefly because most children are protected by 
vaccination. The effect of vaccination wears off 
in some cases, and therefore the person may con- 
tract the disease in later life. 

A person who has not had measles or scarlatina 
in childhood is very liable to take it in adolescence 
or in adult life, if he is exposed. That is why 
measles has made such ravages among our troops 
in the cantonments. The adult unprotected by a 
previous attack is, however, not quite so liable to 
catch the disease as a child is, for he has probably 
escaped because he possesses a natural immunity. 
If he is fortunate enough to have such a protection 
against contagion, he may be exposed over and 
over again without being attacked. Had it not 
been for instances of natural immunity, the great 
epidemics of black death in the Middle Ages would 
have exterminated the people of invaded cities, ex- 
cept for the very few who recovered from attacks. 

The principal so-called children’s diseases—the 
doctors call them the exanthemata, which means 
eruptive diseases—are scarlet fever, measles, 
German measles and chicken pox ; whooping cough 
and mumps are also diseases of childhood, though 
they do not belong in the group of the exanthemata. 
Smallpox belongs to the group, but vaccination 
has removed it from the usual list of children’s 
diseases. The child who has passed through all of 
those without mishap is to be congratulated, for 
he has been freed of a menace that would other- 
wise hang over his later years, and that might, 
when circumstances were favorable, make him an 
involuntary agent in the spread of a fatal epidemic. 
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FATHER TO SON 


HIS war, that has brought so many fright- 
ful and brutal things to pass, has also 
set free the tenderest and sweetest 
qualities in humanity. Can anything 
be more charming and touching than 
this letter, written by an American 

soldier in France to his little son? The bravest 
are indeed the tenderest; only a man who was 
willing simply and courageously to offer every- 
thing--even his life—to his country could write so 
unaffectedly, with such gentle yet manly affec- 
tion. The writer, Capt. Frank W. Cavanaugh, is an 
officer of artillery who was once a well-known 
football player at Dartmouth College. 

Dear Davie Boy. Your good mother writes me 
that you have a chum, and she says he is a fine 
boy who lives next door. Isn’t that fine? I wish I 
had a chum. You and your mother used to be my 
chums, and sometimes Joe and Billy and even 
dear little Rose Marie, and Phil, too, when he was 
home, but now that is all changed and I have no 
chum in all the world. I think it’s rather sad some- 
times, don’t you? But I have your pictures, which 
I take down and talk to when I am lonesome. 

I am happy to know you like your new school 
and home, and I’m sure you’ll only play with 
clean boys who don’t do anything very bad and 
who also like to go to school. Didn’t we used to 
have great times together, and wasn’t it fun when 
you’d come up to the car to meet me? Then when 
you saw me getting off, do you remember how 
you’d hide behind a tree and run up behind me 
and scare me after I had passed? And do you 
remember how sometimes you and I would race, 
and you were getting so you could run pretty fast, 
for you were getting to be a big boy? 

And then we’d all go down to see the circus and 
the parade and hold hands so we wouldn’t get 
separated or lost. And then Christmas! Oh, wasn’t 
that a wonderful day! Early in the morning how 
you’d all rush downstairs to see your presents. 
And, then, poor, tired mother would work and 
work to give all you boys and girls a Christmas 
dinner—turkey, cranberry sauce, and dressing 
and plum pudding, and candy and nuts and every- 
thing. O Dave, did any little boy ever have such a 
good mother as you, I wonder? And now you are 
soon to have another Christmas, and old “Cav” 
won’t be home. But I want you to have the finest 
time you ever had on that day, so that I may be 
happy over here thinking of you all. I wish I knew 
some little boys and girls over here, so that I might 
talk to them and hold their hands, and I would eall 
them my boys’ and girls’ names and pretend that 
I was home. 

The other night I had a lovely dream, and I was 
so disappointed when I awoke. [ dreamed I was 
sitting in our kitchen with mother and David 














| and all the children, and a chair that was tilted 
| back against the wall slipped, and I fell gently 
| and without hurting me to the floor. And then 
| mother and you and all the children laughed and 
| laughed, just like good, naughty folks. And you 
came over and took my hand in yours and lifted 
me up easily. Isn’t that funny, Dave? Think of 
any boy lifting a big, fat father like me from the 
floor with one hand. Then we laughed some more, 
and suddenly I remember it was after nine o’clock. 
I said, “Why, children, what are you doing out of 
bed at this hour of the night?” And you said, “Why, 
| it isn’t very often our father goes away to war, so 

we thought we ought to stay up to say good-by.” 
| And then I was so surprised to learn that I hadn’t 
| gone away to war yet that I suddenly awoke, only 
to find myself in my little, lonely barracks, and 
the rain was coming down hard outside, and I was 
lonesome for my dear family. 

And now, David, old boy, everyone is in bed but 
me, trying to get lots of strength and health for 
the big fights we will soon be in, so I must do like- 
wise and ené this letter to you. You must always 
remember that your father came into this great 
war for the sake of all little children, and I know 
that you will, while I am gone, take good care of 
| mother and all the children. Ican see you growing 
up tall and straight, with shoulders back and head 
up, because that’s what old “Cav” wants, and you 
love ‘‘Cav,” don’t you, Davie boy? Dave, will you 
do something real nice for me? I knew you would. 
Then kiss mother and Annie and Billy, Rose 
Marie and John for ‘‘Cav,” and send one to Philip 
in Maine. . 

The lights are going out in a few minutes, so 
good night, good-by, Dave, and God bless you. 

From your old man, “Cav.” 
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MUSIC IN CHINA 
CC ine mas musie has nothing in common with 


the music of the Western peoples, yet it has 

been systematically arranged and regulated 
through centuries, and is played according to care- 
fully prescribed rules. The only difference, says 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is that the rules are 
the same now as they were a thousand years ago. 
In music, as in everything else, the Chinese like 
to keep to the good old ways, rather than to at- 
tempt any untried and radical reforms. 

In the opinion of foreigners Chinese music is 
quite without meaning, but there is, in fact, both 
rime and reason in it, and the Chinese musician 
must be more skillful, or luckier, at least, than 
the European musician, if he wants to live to a 
ripe old age. 

The reason is very simple. Chinese music is not 
written. The words of some of the favorite songs 
have been preserved in ink; but the music has 
been handed down from father to son for genera- 
tions that go far, far back before the days of the 
troubadours. 

It is played according to the memory of the 
musician and his ideas of interpretation, the field 
of which is far wider than in European music. A 
musician varies the performance as his best judg- 
ment dictates, and strings, reeds or brass may 
break in at any time. To do that and escape with 
life is an achievement not to be spoken of lightly. 

The Chinese performers are a survival of the 
wandering minstrels who played their music long 
before the white-whiskered hangers-on twanged 
the harp in the baronial halls of Europe —and 
to-day, the day of phonographs and mechanical 
pianos, the Chinese musician is the same wander- 
ing minstrel that he was when Confucius was a 


boy. 
Aad 
MORE WITTY THAN HELPFUL 


N alluding to the general discussion now being 
I waged what kind of fertilizer to use for the 

production of various crops, the Hartford 
Courant tells the story of the man who, many 
years ago, applied to Horace Greeley for advice 
on the matter. At that time Mr. Greeley conducted 
acolumn in the Tribune devoted to what he termed 
“scientific agriculture.”” Thousands of farmers 
and would-be farmers sent questions to him asking 
for light on doubtful points, and usually they re- 
ceived illuminating answers. Occasionally, how- 
ever, Mr. Greeley’s sense of humor or his bent 
toward sarcasm got the better of him. 

About the time when guano and artificial ferti- 
lizers were attracting the attention of farmers, a 
man in Connecticut wrote to the editor as follows: 

“Mr. Greeley, would you recommend putting 
guano on potatoes?” 

‘“*For men who drink rum, chew tobacco, and 
have other vile and nauseating habits,” replied 
Mr. Greeley, “I suppose that guano is as good as 
anything to put on their potatoes. Personally, I 
prefer good ham gravy.” 
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THE SMALLEST HOUSE IN LONDON 


OW small can a house be and still remain a 
house? If it is in a closely-built town, it 
must have a street number, and it must be 

independent of its neighbors. A mere camp or 
playhouse does not count. Do any readers of The 
Companion know of a smaller house in an Ameri- 
can city than the one that Tit-Bits says is the 
smallest in London? 

It is No. 10 Hyde Park Place, one of a row of 
houses on the Bayswater side overlooking the 
park, built over a passage six feet wide, between 
Nos. 9 and 11. Although it has a street door, 
guarded by an iron gate, there is only one room in 
the house. 

This architectural oddity was built about fifty 
years ago by an old lady named Jupp, who lived 
at No.9, for occupation by one of her servants. 
She had a number placed on the street door, and 
so endowed it with a separate existence as a house. 
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WORSE THAN HE REALIZED 


T is told of Rufus Choate, the famous lawyer, 
says Interviews, that on one occasion he ap- 
peared in court in behalf of a certain blacksmith 
whose tools and stock-in-trade had been seized by 
a creditor. 

So powerfully did the great advocate depict the 
wrong that he contended had been done to his 
client and so vivid was his description of the ex- 
tent to which the forge had been stripped, that the 
blacksmith, who sat near by, was observed to 
burst into tears. 

“Why, Tom,” said a sympathetic friend, ‘“‘what’s 
the matter with you? What are you crying about?” 

“Oh,” replied the blacksmith between his sobs, 
“until Mr. Choate spoke I had no idea I had been 
so abominably t-t-treated!” 














Westclox 


LEEP-METER of West-  clox run on time and ring on time. 
The family name, Westclox, on the 
dial means this patented construc- 


tion inside. 


clox is a favorite for time 
around the house. West- 


clox alarms are double-duty Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a 


clocks — practical, low-priced  cheerful-toned gong and an easily read dial. 
You’ll want one of these clocks; more likely, 


timekeepers as well as punc- two, —to tell time in several rooms of your 

tual alarms. home. And, maybe, another at your place 
A better method of clock making of business. 

is the reason for their success. All 

Westclox, like Big Ben, have needle- 

fine pivots of polished steel that 

greatly reduce friction. So all West- 


See Sleep-Meter at your dealer’s. Look 
for the family name — Westclox —on the dial. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter 
will be sent direct on receipt of price: $1.75; 
in Canada $2.50. 


~ 





Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—A 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Sleep-Meter 


a a 
? go 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 



























WLDOUGLAS 


**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 

$3 $3.50 ‘4 $4.50 $5 56 ‘7 & $8 
You can save money by wear- 4 

ing W.L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
The actual value is determined 
and W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the 
bottom before the shoes leave 
the factory, which guarantees 
their value and absolutely pro- 
tects you against high prices 
and unreasonable profits. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. / 
The smart styles are the | 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
mon of “—" They oe Best in the World 
made in a _ well-equippe 
factory at Brockton, Mass., sadienidnas 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


be retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This absolutely 
protects you against high prices and unreasonable 
profits. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 

Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 

stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 

on | local dealer for them. eno other make. Write for 
klet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
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BOYS SHOES 


For a brief time W. L. 


Douglas worked for a 


farmer for his board and 
clothes and the privilege 
of attending school in 
Winter, practically the 
only period of his long 
and busy life that has 
not been spent in the shoe 


industry. 

















President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Copyright, W.L. Douglas Shoe Co 











